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DESTRUCTION OF CAPITOL BUILDING AT HARRISBURG. 





EVERYTHING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IS SWEPT AWAY WITHIN 
LESS THAN FORTY MINUTES. 





‘THE Capitol building, in which the 

laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
have been made for the past three-quar- 
ters of a century, was totally destroyed by 
fire during the winter storm of February 
2nd, and nothing remains but the bare 
walls and the charred girders bent and 
piled upon each other where they were 
hurled little more than half an hour after 
the alarm was sent out. 

Both branches of the Legislature were 
in session when the fire broke out, though 
the Senate had taken a recess to await 
the action of the House. The Senate had 
finished its calendar, and the House was 
pushing through bills on second reading, 
so as to adjourn and give the committees 
a chance to act on bills referred to them. 

The Senate, which convened at 11 
o’clock, had been in session but a half hour 
when Senator Grady called one of the 
pages and told him that he detected an odor 
of burning wood, and to see if anything 
was burning to which it could be ascribed. 
The boy made a brief investigation and 
reported to the Senator that he could 
find nothing suspicious. At 12.25 the 
Senate took a recess to 1 o’clock and most 
of the members returned to the various 
committee rooms toconsider bills. Twenty 
minutes later smoke was seen issuing from 
the circular ventilator over the Chief 
Clerk’s desk in the Senate, as though the 
rain which was falling outside was inter- 
fering with the draft of a flue. As the 





smoke increased in volume and filled the 
chamber, some of the members began to 
realize that everything was not right, 
and they began an investigation. It was 
apparent that the smoke was coming from 
the direction of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
room—just above the rear of the Senate 
chamber. Senator Saylor, of Montgom- 
ery, and Librarian Miller took the eleva- 
tor to the Lieutenant Governor’s room, 
and they found the smoke coming up 
through the floor. Mr. Saylor seized an 
axe and began hacking at the wooden 
flooring, but his efforts were checked by 
an explosion which hurled him across the 
room. He was picked up almost uncon- 
scious, and was with difficulty carried to 
a place of safety by the librarian and a 
newspaper man who had followed them 
upstairs. It was,.explained afterwards 
that the explosion was caused by gas 
which had been liberated and had come 
into contact with the flames. 

In the meantime the smoke, which had 
become more dense in the Senate Cham- 
ber, indicated that the situation was grow- 
ing serious. Representative Keyser car- 
ried the information over to the House 
that the Senate annex of the Capitol was 
on fire. Representative Bliss, of Dela- 
ware, was acting as Speaker, and the 
members began leaving their seats and 
going to the other side. Some one made 
a motion to adjourn. As there was only 
one more bill on the calendar, Represen- 
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tative Voorhees objected, and insisted 
upon finishing up the business of the day. 
The eagerness of the members to witness 
the excitement prevailed, however, and 
the House adjourned. 

The Senate committees, which had 
been in session, precipitately cut short 
their meetings, and the members hurried 
into the Senate Chamber. Here all was 
confusion. The hour of 1 o’clock having 
arrived, when the Senate’s recess termi- 
nated, Senator Grady ascended the presid- 
ing officer’s platform, and, choking with 
the smoke, through which the forms of 
his colleagues were barely discernible, 
called tne Senate to order. A motion was 
made by Senator Gobin and carried to 
adjourn to 11 o’clock the next morning, 
and the Senators began leaving with their 
effects, which they had been gathering 
together. 

An alarm had been struck, but no fire 
company had responded. Even at this 
time no one suspected that the fire was 
serious, or that it could not be controlled 
by a few buckets of water. The House 
of Representatives, it was thought, was 
in no danger, as“ was believed that the 
fire would be confined to the Senate wing. 
While all was bustle and confusion on the 
Senate side, there wast ‘ntimation that 
in a half hour the mighty iron girders 
which held up the roof of the House side 
would be precipitated to the basement. 
Soon volumes of smoke began to break 
through the cornices on the outside, and 
then it became apparent that the fire 
was of greater extent than was first sus- 
pected. It was seen at once that the 
flames had insidiously crawled along be- 
tween the ceiling and the roof, and the 
whole building was doomed. 

No sooner was it announced that the 
main Capitol building was on fire than 
everybody seemed to try to get into Capi- 
tol Park. Thousands of people crowded 
around the building on every side, and it 
was with difficulty they were kept at a 
safe distance by the police. There seemed 
great danger of the walls falling at any 
moment, and hundreds would have been 
crushed. The greatest excitement pre- 
vailed throughout, and men and boys 
were rushing in every direction. At- 
tempts were made to get into the build- 
ing, some for the purpose of securing 
valuable documents and furniture in order 
to save it. 

At first only heavy volumes of smoke 
indicated that a fire was raging within. 
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The rain was falling, and the damp atmos- 
phere sent the smoke down among the 
spectators and enveloped the building on 
the right. Soon a tongue of flame was 
seen to shoot up alongside of the dome. 
After that the blaze became general, and 
between the cornices and the roof the fire 
became visible, devouring the woodwork 
and spreading to the dome columns which 
gave character to the structure. Above 

the dome waved the American flag, which 

has floated over the Capitol every day for 
the past four years. Everybody felt the 
danger to Old Glory as it proudly flut- 
tered in the breeze, but when the flames 
reached the rope that held it in place it 
slowly sank into the flames beneath. 
The fire soon found its way up through 
the rotunda, and burst out around the 
dials of the tower clock. The heat and 
flames increased, and it was plain that the 
dome would not stand much longer, as 
the entire top of the main building was 
on fire, and with a crash it soon came 
tumbling to the ground. After the dome 
had fallen, the interior, which was now a 
roaring furnace, suddenly sent a sheet of 
flames into the air, accompanied by dense 
clouds of smoke and burning embers, and 
the conflagration was at its height. 

The loss is-estimated at over $600,000. 
The original cost of the destroyed build- 
ing was $135,000. Since then $340,000 
has been spent in different years for im- 
provements. In 1893 the construction of 
a new Capitol was agitated, but enough 
money could not be provided for it, and 
a compromise was effected by appropriat- 
ing $600,000 for a new executive build- 
ing, which has since been erected, and 
$125,000 for improving the House. In 
the session of 1895 it was found that the 
changes in the House destroyed the acou- 
stics, and $70,000 has just been spent in 
lowering the ceiling and in decorations, 
which made it a good Legislative Assem- 
bly hall. The value of the furniture and 
other contents of the building is placed at 
about $160,000. On this there is said to 
be an insurance of $98,000, with $100,- 
ooo upon the Capitol building, distri- 
buted among various companies. Until 
the session of 1893 the Capitol buildings 
had never been insured. No one seemed 
to have been aware of this until it was 
discovered by a member who was in the 
insurance business. The executive offi- 
cers were surprised to learn the fact, and 
immediately an appropriation was passed 
to insure the buildings. 
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Among the great losses were all the 
documents and papers in possession of the 
Department of Public Instruction, which 
occupied two fine rooms on the second 
floor of the destroyed building. These 
included the financial and statistical re- 
ports of every school district in the State, 
the reports of county, city, borough and 
township superintendents for many years, 
and all other records of the Department. 
It also contained a valuable library, con- 
sisting of hundreds of volumes of peda- 
gogical works, educational journals, pro- 
ceedings of educational associations, and 
a complete set of the annual State reports, 
though nearly all that is essential in these 
can be reproduced from 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

The papers of the Game and’ Forestry 


Commissions, which had apartments in | 


the building, werealso destroyed. Among 
these was the correspondence of Dr. War- 
ren, the State Zodlogist, and considerable 
private property belonging to Dr. Roth- 
rock, the Forestry Commissioner. Chair- 
man Marshall, of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, saved all the appropriation bills 
referred to his committee, and Secretary 
McElroy, of the Judiciary General Com- 
mittee, secured the measures referred to 
that committee. 

The entire libraries of the Senate and 
House were destroyed, at a loss of about 
$25,000. The two French clocks in the 
Senate, which were imported at a cost of 
$500 each, were lost after an ineffectual 
attempt to save one of them, which was 
cut short by the fall of one of the cut- 
glass chandeliers. In the rooms of the 
Lieutenant Governor, in addition to two 
valuable clocks, five portraits, in oils, of 
ex- Lieutenant Governors, were destroyed. 
These pictures were of Stone, Latta, 
Black, Davies and Watres_ Etchings of 
Judge Black, ex-United States Senator 
Wallace, General Reynolds, and Simon 
Cameron were also burned. fn. 

In the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion among the pictures lost were the fine 
memorial portraits of Dr. Higbee and Dr. 
Burrowes, together with the memorial bust 
in bronze of Dr. Higbee. 

The saving of the current Legislative 
records is due to the perilous efforts of 
Chief Clerks Smiley and Rex, with some 
of their assistants, at a time when nobody 
felt safe except outside the blazing build- 
ing. The building to the right of the Cap- 
itol, occupied by the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, which contains the most valuable 
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records on the hill, was threatened by the 
wind carrying the sparks and burning 
embers in that direction. In this build- 
ing are stored all the surveys of the State, 
and if they were destroyed it would cause 
unlimited confusion in establishing titles 
throughout the entire Commonwealth. 
When the fire began to spread, Deputy 
Secretgry Brown, of this department, had 
the employes pack all these.records in 
boxes, and in a short time they were in 
such shape that if the building had 
caught fire they could have been removed 
in a few minutes. 

That all the valuable archives of the 
State, the Colonial records and other 
books and papers of great value, are and 
have been for nearly two years safe in the 
new Executive building, is stated on the 
authority of several officers, including 
Major John C. Delaney, Superintendent 
of Public Buildings and Grounds, Her- 
man P. Miller, Librarian of the Senate, 
and others, who possess the most knowl- 
edge on the subject. Other old records 
of value, however, including all the 
original petitions anv~; Legislative, bills 
from the year 1800 down to the last term, 
are said to be lost. 


HISTORICA!, “KETCH OF BUILDING. 


The Capitol of Pennsylvania had been 
in use on the day of its destruction, ex- 
actly seventy-five years and one month. 
Its corner-stone was laid by Governor 
Findlay on May 31, 1819. 

On January 2, 1822, Governor Joseph 
Heister, with the heads of the State De- 
partment; the Senate, headed by Speaker 
William Marks, Jr., of Pittsburg; the 
House, led by Speaker Joseph Lawrence, 
of Washington county, father of George 
V. Lawrence, and a large concourse of 
citizens, marched in procession from the 
old Court House, where the Legislature 
had met for two years, to the new capitol, 
and with appropriate ceremonies dedicated 
it to the legislative uses for which it has 
served three-quarters ofa century. 

As early as 1785 John Harris gave five 
acres of land to the State on which to 
erecta Capitol. The Legislature was then 
sitting in Philadelphia. In 1787 that body 
decided to go to Harrisburg, but that was 
reconsidered and in 1795 Carlisle, and in 
1798 Wrightsville, York county, were 
successively selected by the House for the 
seat of government, but the Senate re- 
fused to concur. In 1799 both branches 
agreed on Lancaster, and that town re- 
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mained the capital until 1812. In 1810 
Harrisburg was finally selected, but the 
Legislature did not move there until two 
years later. 

The commission appointed to erect a 
capitol offered prizes of $400 and $200 for 
plans. Stephen Hills, of Boston, was the 
successful architect and erected the build- 
ing. It was regarded as one of the purest 
specimens of colonial architecture in the 
country. Hills also designed the State 
Capitols at Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Jefferson City, Missouri, and they were 
almost copies ot that now destroyed. It 
stood practically unchanged until 1866, 
when an addition, until recently used for 
a State Library, and since for committee 
purposes, was erected on the north side 
at a cost of $50,000. In 1874 the doubling 
of the House membership caused an en- 
largement of the House wing, costing 
$15,000. Two years ago $125,000 was 
spent in extensive improvements, mainly 
on the House side. The result was not 
satisfactory, and last year $70,000 more 
was spent, the work not being yet com- 
pleted when the fire destroyed the build- 
ing. Seventy-one regular and special 
sessions of the Legislature have met in 
this Capitol, and seventeen Governors 
have sent their messages tothem. The 
most important legislation under the 
State’s three constitutions was framed 
within its walls, and the building has 
witnessed the most exciting scenes of our 
legislative history, from the ‘‘ buckshot 
war’’ down to the stormy Senatorial elec- 
tions wherein Simon Cameron was the 
chief actor. 

On Tuesday, February 1, 1825, sev- 
enty-two years almost to a day before the 
Capitol’s destruction, General Lafayette 
was given a public reception in the House 
by the Legislature, and sat in the chair 
in which John Hancock, President of the 
Continental Congress, had sat when he 
signed Lafayette’s commission. In 1860 
the Prince of Wales was also received 
here, and the great-grandson of George 
III., at the invitation of Simon Cameron, 
seated himself in the chair of the first 
signer of that Declaration of Independence 
which wrested the brightest jewel from 
England’s crown. This historical chair 
was not destroyed, it being now in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. Fifty years 
ago Daniel Webster, attired in his famous 
blue coat with brass buttons and buff vest, 
addressed the Legislature in the House. 
Later President Zachary Taylor was given 
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a reception there, and on February 22, 
1861, Abraham Lincoln, on his way to 
assume the Presidential office, spoke to 
the Legislature in the House. That night 
he quietly left the town and was hurried 
to Washington, to escape at Baltimore the 
assassination that overtook him four years 
later, when his great work was done. 

The Legislature now meets almost 
within the shadow of the ruined Capitol. 
A contract has been made under which 
Grace Methodist Church, on State street, 
under the personal direction of Governor 
Hastings, has been transformed for the 
time into a legislative hall. The large 
auditorium on the first floor is used by 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Sunday-school room, in the rear, by the 
Senate. The class and lecture rooms are 
used for committee meetings, for clerks’ 
quarters and for the convenience of news- 
papermen. The large basement hasrooms 
for pasters and folders, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and assistants. The members each 
have a desk, as they had in the Capitol. 
The church authorities have decided to 
ask no compensation for the use of the 
building, but the Legislature will no doubt 
make them a liberal donation. A num- 
ber of years ago this congregation was 
without a home, and the State sheltered 
it temporarily in the Capitol. The chance 
has now come to repay the kindness. 

The majority of the members express 
their gratification at the prospect of com- 
paratively comfortable quarters for the 
rest of the session. After the fire it was 
thought that the two branches of the 
Legislature would have to meet in sepa- 
rate buildings, probably in different parts 
of the city, which would subject the 
members to much inconvenience. It was 
then that different projects were proposed 
to avoid the discomfort that would ac- 
company such an arrangement. Some 
favored going to Philadelphia; others sug- 
gested an adjournment for two months, 
during which the burned building could 
be temporarily roofed over, while many 
thought that the wisest plan would be 
immediately to arrange for the erection of 
a new Capitol building, pass the general 
appropriation bill, and go home. 

The Governor; however, insisted that 
there was no reason for any interruption 
of the work of the Legislature, and with 
his accustomed energy, undertook to 
bring order out of the chaos into which 
the fire seemed to have thrown every- 
thing. He determined to prevent the 
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Legislature from leaving Harrisburg, or 
adjourning, because of a lack of accomo- 
dations. When he learned that the Sen- 
ate was to meet in the Supreme Court 
room, he took a contractor and a number 
of carpenters there to prepare accommo- 
dations for the Senators, and it was due 


to his prompt action that the members of 


the upper branch of the Legislature were, 
on the day after the fire, in a position to 
continue their sessions. 

The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives met in the United States Dis- 
trict Court room, on the third floor of the 
Post Office Building. The room had 120 
school desks put in fora recent civil service 
examination, and these were occupied by 
the first members to arrive. The others 
had to stand around. Beyond the recep- 
tion of a petition and three bills and the 
passage of two resolutions, one to give the 
members their chairs and desks which 
had been rescued from the fire, and the 
Other tO appoint a committee to confer 
with the Board of Public Buildings and 
grounds relative to a further place of 
meeting, no business was transacted on 
the day following the fire. 

Of course a new Capitol must be built. 
The general feeling is that it must be one 
commensurate with the importance of the 
State. That recently destroyed, much as 
it is regretted, was in many ways anti- 
quated and inadequate for its purposes. 
As it is gone, it is the prevailing opinion 
that there should be erected a Capitol that 
will fully answer every need otf the State 
for a century to come, and which will 
be worthy of the Commonwealth. With 
the public debt almost entirely provided 
for, and a return of prosperity in every 
way probable, the Commonwealth, it is 
held, can afford to do this, and the beau- 
tiful site on Capitol Hill will in all prob- 
ability soon be crowned with a structure, 
or a suitable group of buildings, of which 
the people may be justly proud. 

From our excellent contemporary, Zhe 
School Gazette, of February 5th, published 
at Harrisburg, we take the following in- 
teresting article upon the Capitol building 
and the disastrous fire in which it went 
down to sudden and utter ruin: 

The clock in the tower of the old State 
Capitol struck twelve, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 2, as usual; but when it struck 
again, it tolled its own death-knell; for at 
one o’clock the fire, whose ravages will 
be chronicled in the annals of Pennsyl- 
vania, had already encircled the dome like 








a hydra-headed serpent, and the old clock, 
together with all that was dear about the 
historic building, was doomed to be no 
more. The halls which in the morning 
resounded with the voices of the Solons, 
in the evening were as silent as the ruins 
of a buried city. The patriotic lover of 
historic relics will find little hereafter on 
Capitol Hill to feed his reverent musings. 
He can no longer stop and say: ‘‘ Here 
lay in state the body of the martyred Lin- 
coln.’’ ‘‘ Here stood the Great Commoner 
when he made his defense of the common 
schools.’’ ‘‘Up there the heroic Piper 
made his great and unrivaled leap.’’ 
‘* There are the petitions of the people of 
Pennsylvania, asking for the protection of 
the strong arm of the law.’’ There will 
be a new Capitol, and not a vestige of the 
old will be left to remind us of the history 
that was made within its walls. 

A more desperate fire than that of 
our State Capitol is seldom seen. It was 
as defiant as a flood ora storm. It could 
not have been more destructive, had not 
a drop‘of water been spent on its fury. It 
consumed everything within the great 
building—from the flag in the air to the 
coal in the cellar. When it is remembered 
that much of the building had just been 
remodeled at great expense, the more is 
the pity. Some of the decorations and 
furnishings were of a splendor and mag- 
nificence not surpassed in this country. 
But all these were but transient. Books 
and records are destroyed that can never 
be replaced. The schools of Pennsylvania 
have suffered an irreparable loss; for all 
the documents, reports and books pertain- 
ing to them have been burned to ashes. 
State Supt. N. C. ‘Schaeffer and Mr. J. 
O. Knauss barely escaped with their lives, 
and had to turn their backs in horror on 
the havoc that was about to be wrought 
by the fiery demon. 

The main building of the Capitol was 
180 feet front, 80 feet deep, and two stories 
high. ‘The lower story contained vesti- 
bule and staircase, the chambers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
several small apartments for the accomo- 
dation of the members and officers of the 
Legislature. The second story contained 
rooms for the state library, canal commis- 
sioners, supreme court, school department 
and committees. _The main entrance was 
by a circular portico, the whole height of 
the building; sustained by six Ionic col- 
umns of red sandstone, painted white, 
four feet in diameter and thirty-six feet 
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high, the portico receding thirty-seven 
feet to a circular wall. The floor of the 
portico, upon which the columns rest, is 
about six feet high from the ground and 
is attained by steps of sandstone and 
paved with massive flags of the same ma- 
terial. From the floor to the top of the 
cornice the distance was forty-six feet, and 
the whole height of the front was fifty-six 
and one-half feet. From the top of the 
cornice to the top of the dome was fifty- 
seven and one-half feet, making the whole 
height 180 feet. 

‘The rotunda above the roof was 
composed of sixteen columns, twenty-two 
inches in diameter and seventeen feet 
high, and was forty-eight feet in diameter 
outside of the columns. There was a 
space of three feet between columns and 
wall. The diameter of the inside was 
thirty-four feet. The dome was forty feet 
in diameter. It contained eight windows 
and eight niches. Four of the latter were 
partly covered with the faces of the clocks, 
and the remainder were originally de- 
signed for the reception of statues. 

**Penn,”’ in the Philadelphia Avening 
Bulletin, recalling interesting memories of 
the seat of the State government. says: 

There is an old Harrisburg tradition 
that when William Findlay, as Governor 
of Pennsylvania in 1819, laid the corner- 
stone of the State Capitol, the mallet was 
broken in his hands, and that the super- 
stitious in the crowd of Dauphin county 
citizens that witnessed the ceremonies 
were moved to regard the accident as 
ominous of bad luck. Yet, for the three- 
quarters of a century that followed the 
first occupation ofthe building it remained 
up to yesterday substantially as it looked 
when Governor Heister and his Legisla- 
ture received it from the Building Com- 
mission that had been charged with its 
construction. With all the antiquity of 
its post-colonial architecture in red brick 
and white ornament—a style which has 
largely survived in the South, and which 
we may still see suggested in the hotel, 
church and court house architecture of 
Pennsylvania towns, in the early part of 
the century, like Gettysburg and Bedford 
—the Capitol had a certain air of solid 
repose and picturesque dignity. Associ- 
ated with the struggles, the triumphs and 
the downfalls of most of the men who 
have figured in Pennsylvania politics 
since the collapse of the Federal party, it 
was an object of historic interest to 
every Pennsylvanian who visited Capitol 
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Hill and could call back the scenes of its 
memorable past. The memories of the 
Buchanan regime, ofthe Cameron dynasty 
and of a long line of able men, from Joseph 
Ritner and Thaddeus Stevens, clustered 
around the quaint old building in the 
quiet sylvan shades of ‘‘ the Hill.’’ 

The seat of the government of Pennsyl- 
vania was for more than a century in 
Philadelphia, save some interruptions 
during the Revolution, and chiefly at the 
State House and previously on lower 
High street. But toward the closing 
years of the last century there sprang up 
an agitation for the removal of the capitol 
to the interior. This was one of the signs 
of the downfall of the Quaker party, who 
had long ruled the Commonwealth from 
Philadelphia, and who now had to con- 
tend with the growing forces of the 
Scotch-Irish and the Germans in the in- 
terior. It was contended that the repre- 
sentatives of the country would be free of 
the turmoil of politics around the State 
House on Independence Square, where 
the Legislature had its sessions, and that 
it would also be easier and cheaper for the 
countrymen to perform their duty if the 
meeting-place were in one of the towns of 
the new counties. 

Then followed a long period of conten- 
tion, and a war of ‘“‘sites’’ at every ses- 
sion of the Legislature. There was a 
rivalry in which Lancaster, Reading and 
Carlisle figured as the chief participants. 
There were some members who wanted 
the capital at Wright’s Ferry or Harris’ 
Ferry, on the Susquehanna ; but for sev- 
eral years nothing was done to get the 
country party together. Finally the blow 
that destroyed Philadelphia as a State 
capital came with the yellow fever. The 
countrymen declared that the city had 
become a dangerous place for the Legis- 
lature to assemble in, and after a sharp 
struggle between the old and compara- 
tively stable town of Lancaster, which 
had been a place of refuge for statesmen 
from Philadelphia in other times of 
danger, and the little settlement called 
Harrisburg, with its few score houses, 
the stronghold of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
carried the day. Governor Mifflin met 
his Legislature in Lancaster in 1799 and 
told them that for the first time direct 
taxation would be necessary for the sup- 
port of the State Government, as the fees, 
which had sustained it in Philadelphia, 
were not to be had at Lancaster. 

Perhaps I should also mention the in- 
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fluence which the completion of the Lan- 
caster turnpike had in the direction of 
taking the capital into the interior. The 
old colonial road or king’s highway had 
been converted into a turnpike as far as 
Lancaster in 1792. The work was re- 
garded as a triumph of modern improve- 
ment, and great was the joy over the an- 
nouncement that a Philadelphian could 
get to Lancaster on the stage in a single 
day! The great route of travel to the 
Western wilderness, the turnpike, soon 
came to be crowded with horses, coaches 
and the famous Conestoga wagons. At 
far outposts like Carlisle there was much 
indignation over the ease and swiftness 
of running the wagons, because they 
would cut off the means of livelihood for 
the tramping packers, just as the team- 
sters of the wagons themselves howled in 
later years over the appearance of the first 
locomotive on the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad. So large was the 
tide of traffic that from this city to Lancas- 
ter, a distance of about sixty-seven miles, 
there were on the turnpike upwards of 
sixty -inns or public houses where the 
traveler might refresh himself or stop 
over night. 

There is a story once familiar to the 
traditions of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania of this period of the State’s history, 
when Lancaster was the capital. Christo- 
pher Ludwig, a rich German baker, from 
whom the queer building back of Walnut 
street, above Sixth, once a hive for 
lawyers, gets its name, died here, leaving 
his residuary estate to the society first 
formed in Philadelphia for the free in- 
struction of children. There were two 
claimants to the bequest, the University 
and a free school association recently 
organized, but not incorporated. Under 
the terms of the will the claimant who 
succeeded first in getting a charter from 
the State would receive the bequest. The 
Rolis office of the Commonwealth was at 
Lancaster, and each side made prepara- 
tions to reach there first. The University 
engaged relays of horses for its messenger; 
the rival society secured a sulky for its 
courier, and the papers were placed in 
their hands simultaneously at the door of 
the court house in Philadelphia. All the 
way out on the Lancaster pike they raced 
each other in the heat of the day, and the 
bearer of the paper of the Free School 
Society, after he had been obliged to take 
a ploughman’s horse out of the field on 
the last stretch, flew into Lancaster seven 
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hours from Philadelphia, with the Uni- 
versity horseman behind him. 

Lancaster, during the first twenty or 
thirty years of the century, was the most 
populous and important of the inland 
towns of the State, but about the time of 
the war of 1812 the old scheme of Har- 
ris was consummated by the removal of 
the capitol to the Susquehanna, at a time 
when it was supposed that the river 
might become a great channel of com- 
merce from the Chesapeake and a future 
metropolis rise upon its shores. Harris- 
burg, however, has only in recent years 
fulfilled these expectations in part as a 
railroad and manufacturing city. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 








HE School Directors’ Association met 

at Harrisburg, on February roth, and 

was called to order in the Supreme Court 

room at 2:20 p. m., on Wednesday, by 
President H. H. Quimby. 

The sessions were opened with prayer 
by Rev. J. K. Knerr, of Lebanon. 

The roll was called by Corresponding 
Secretary Elder Peelor, and with addi- 
tions and substitutions shows the attend- 
ance to be as given in the full list ap- 
pended to this report. 

The privilege of the floor was extended 
to all directors, superintendents and other 
friends of education present, the right to 
vote being limited to accredited dele- 
gates and substitutes for absentees. 

The minutes of last year’s session were 
read by Recording Secretary James W. 
Howarth, of Glen Riddle, Delaware 
county, and adopted. 

The large attendance filling the court 
room, W. Howard Day, after consulta- 
tion with the school authorities, offered 
the assembly room of the high school for 
the evening session, which was accepted. 

The President then delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT QUIMBY. 


Fellow-workers in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania: One year agoa convention of earn- 
est men and women, representing the public 
school authorities in many different parts 
of the state, met here and organized an asso- 
ciation in the interest of school administra- 
tion. Our second annual meeting occurs 
under favorable circumstances for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of our organ- 
ization. We have had the experience of a 
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State convention and a twelvemonth of di- 
gestion of its good things. We have had 
an opportunity to try the improved methods 
suggested there, and to profit generally by 
the interchange of thought and experience. 
Now as we are assembled here, representing 
a large majority of the school boards of the 
state, we have again the privilege of com- 
muning together upon the problems that 
confront us, and of giving to our sentiments 
upon important subjects of legislation an 
expression that ought to be influential. 

The call for our first convention was is- 
sued without knowledge that any other 
state had taken similar action, but we 
learned afterwards that in four other states 
—Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa and Texas—the 
directors or controllers had already organ- 
ized State associations. Subsequently New 
York and Minnesota followed the example 
set, making now seven states in line. This 
naturally led to thoughts of a national or- 
ganization, and consequently there was or- 
— in July last, at Buffalo, N. Y., a 

epartment of school administration, aux- 
iliary to the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The call had been sent to city boards 
of education throughout the United States, 
among them that of Philadelphia, which 
appointed as delegates three of its members, 
Messrs. Hubbert and Lewis and Mrs. Mum- 
ford. I took it upon myself to attend by 
way of having this Association identified 
with the movement. So Pennsylvania was 
represented in the national conveition by 
four of our members, all of whom partici- 
pated actively in the proceedings. The in- 
terest there shown indicated widespread 
earnestness and zeal among the business 
managers of the public schools of this 
country, and it logically follows that the 
cause of education is advancing, greater 
liberality is being displayed, new methods 
are being tried, and special legislation is 
being secured. 

The present season has witnessed in our 
state efforts more or less sincere and ener- 
getic to carry into effect the provisions of 
the compulsory attendance law, which is for 
Pennsylvania as radical a departure from 
previous public school methods as was the 
institution of the free school system itself. 
The people of the state are by no means a 
unit in their attitude toward it nor in their 
judgment of its wisdom or propriety, for 
many regard it as being in principle out of 
harmony with our free institutions. But 
this was the experience also of the free 
school law when first enacted. People bit- 
terly antagonized its apparently arbitrary 
fundamental principle that a ch’idless man 
must pay taxes for the educati- n of his pro- 
lific neighbor’s children, yet ..ow everybody 
seems to be loyal to it because its wisdom 
was long agocompletely vindicated. So we 
may reasonably pies to find before long 
that all citizens will recognize the fact that 
the state, in appropriating for public schools 
a generous share of its revenue from inter- 
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ests that otherwise would not contribute to 
the support of schools, has the right to in- 
sist that it shall be compensated by the sec- 
ular education of all its children, and the 
local school authorities should see to it that 
this is accomplished. 

The new law was early found by those 
charged with its enforcement to be some- 
what crude and perplexing. The commis- 
sioners in some of the counties, for awhile, 
declined to furnish the necessary registry 
lists of children, because they objected to 
paying the assessors for the extra labor of 
enrolment. Then the time and method of 
the application of the law being not clearly 
defined, differences of interpretation arose. 
Some public prints erroneously reported the 
State Superintendent as advising that the 
penalties for non-attendance be not imposed 
until the end of the season, which would 
practically defeat the real purpose of the 
act. Seeing this, some school boards are 
deferring action. Then some zealous boards 
discovered that the vaccination act con- 
flicts with it, because one prescribes a 
penalty for non-attendance while the other 
prohibits without vaccination, and many 
parents refuse to inflict this operation 
on their children. The Dauphin county 
court solved the puzzle by deciding that the 
vaccination act lslesie of later date should 
prevail over the compulsory attendance act 
at any point of conflict. The court also de- 
clared that it is within the discretion of a 
school board to enforce either or neither of 
the two acts, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the application of all this import- 
ant school legislation has been as yet of 
somewhat limited extent, though both laws 
have undoubtedly exerted much influence 
and accomplished great good. Clearly some 
revision of this legislation is needed, and as 
we have arranged for a discussion of the 
subject at this meeting we may hope to see 
an improvement made at this session of the 
Legislature. 

There seems to be a general feeling that 
the State appropriation for schools should be 
distributed upon a basis more in harmony 
with the objects of the appropriation, more 
helpful to the weak districts and more stim- 
ulating to the cause of education generally. 
Governor Hastings in his recent message 
to the Legislature and State Superintendent 
Schaeffer in his last report show clearly the 
desirability of achange. The present benie 
is the number of taxables, but this bears no 
logical relation to the school needs. Under 
it some districts receive four times as much 
as others per school per month, and in gen- 
eral those that are most in need of its help 
receive the least. I have advocated a change 
to the basis of the school-months—the num- 
ber of schools multiplied by the number of 
months that they are in operation. With 
this system the short-term district will have 
an inducement to lengthenits term, and the 
district with crowded schools will be en- 
couraged to establish sufficient schools to 
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give ample accommodation, one or both of 
which results are in the highest degree es- 
sential to the advance of public school work 
in every district. But an additional condi- 
tion of the payment to a district should be 
imposed, and that is that an equal sum be 
raised by taxation so that no district will 
get from the State more than from its own 
citizens. A certain borough last year re- 
ceived from the State about four times as 
much as it did from its taxpayers. Its state 
appropriation was enough to cover the 
teacher’s pay, which was $180 for the year, 
and the cost of fuel and all books and sup- 
aya So presumably the amount raised 

y taxation was used to pay the salaries of 
the secretary and treasurer of the school 
board! At our convention last year a dele- 
gate reported the case of a district which 
reduced the pay of its teachers enough to 
bring all of its expenses within ‘the amount 
received from the State, so that no taxes at 
all had to be laid! In order to overcome 
the objections that populous counties might 
have to the proposed basis of the school 
months, the plan might be modified so as to 
make the distribution among the counties 
on the present basis, and in the counties 
among the districts on the basis of the 
school month. But this would be only a 
partial reform. 

A disposition is growing in favor of ex- 
tending the minimum term, which is now 
six months, and making it seven. If no 
change in the distribution of the State appro- 
priation like that just suggested be made, 
the minimum term should be required by 
law to be seven months. There are said to 
be a very few districts where the maximum 
rate of taxation allowed by law together 
with the amount received from the State 
does not suffice to keep the schools open 
longer than six months. For the relief of 
such extreme cases special provision should 
be made, and a small fund might be placed 
in the hands of the State Superintendent to 
disburse in his discretion. 

Among the trials and peareetes experi- 
enced by some of our school boards is their 
failure to receive their share of the State ap- 
propriation in reasonabletime. Many boards 
are embarassed for want of the money that 
has been allotted to them-but is withheld, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is in the 
State treasury. It is to be hoped that the 
present agitation of this subject in the Leg- 
— will result in prompt payments to 
all. 

It will always be difficult to determine 
just what should be left to the discretion of 
school boards and what should be prescribed 
by law. Probably in any case of doubt it 
will be better to err on the side of individual 
freedom, but the tendency is toward more 
paternal laws. In my judgment the laws 
should prescribe a common standard of con- 
venience and healthfulness in school houses. 
The guilt of shortcomIng in respect to this 
is principally in the rural and semi-rural 
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districts, where from ignorance or parsimony 
the most unsanitary conditions are either 
deliberately established or permitted to con- 
tinue. The appropriation for schools gives 
the State autliorities a convenient means of 
enforcing the school laws, and gives them 
also the right, if they had it not otherwise, 
to supervise and control the design and con- 
struction of school buildings. The science of 
ventilation and disposal of wastes is now so 
well developed and its principles so well es- 
tablished, and there is such substantial 
unanimity as to its essentials, that rules can 
be laid down that will when enforced insure 
vastly more wholesome conditions than now 
prevail. Cities have their building depart- 
ments with skilled inspectors to safeguard 
lives and property against the danger of 
faulty and insecure construction. The laws 
prescribe certain standards of strength and 
provision for escape of inmates in case of 
fire, etc. So there can be prescribed by law 
certain definite provision in school houses. 
to secure a proper supply of pure air, to pre- 
vent exposure to disease and to reduce to a 
minimum the danger of moral contamina- 
tion. A step in this direction was made by 
the last Legislature. It was ordained that 
certain divisions or certain fences must be 
erected between outhouses, and that certain 
efforts must be made at disinfection of out- 
houses and vaults. Both acts are indefinite 
and ambiguous. My observation in differ- 
ent parts of the State indicates that perhaps. 
a majority of the school boards have made 
an effort to carry out their understanding of 
the fence law, but inquiry leads to the belief 
that very few have paid any attention tothe 
disinfection act. Both are ofreal importance 
and value, but they ought to be made more 
specific, and then enforced. So far as I can 
learn, no efforts have been made by any offi- 
cers of the State to ascertain whether these 
laws are obeyed, or to compel obedience to 
them. 

A reasonable, moderate, and above all ex- 
plicit law should be enacted requiring certaim 
well defined principles to be observed in the 
construction of school buildings, and the 
location and character of closets, looking to: 
the gradual but complete abandonment of 
the present abominable privies, by the sub- 
stitution for them of either dry or flush 
closets accessible only from the school build- 
ing and by completely separated passage 
ways. Flush closets are not practicable 
where there is not an abundant supply of 
water. In my judgment the dry closets are 
superior to them and they are available 
everywhere in city or country. There is no: 
longer patented control of them, there is. 
competition in fixtures, they can be con- 
structed by ordinary bricklayers and car- 

nters, and they can be added to existing 

uildings of almost any style with moderate 
outlay of money and operated at trifling ex- 
pense. In these closets a current of air in- 
duced by the draught of the chimney stack 
passes through the vaults, drying up all the 
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excrementitious matters, the residue of 
which is set fire to in place and burned up 
at the end of the season. All effluvia pass 
up the stack, the closets are absolutely odor- 
less and the whole forms a scientific method 
of disposing of waste matters and providing 
comfortable and healthful convenience. At 
the great majority of school houses the chil- 
dren go from the warm school room in win- 
ter—often without putting on wraps—to the 
cold outhouse prod remain there partially 
undressed, exposed to chilling draughts 
which may, and in many cases surely do, 
produce sickness resulting in death, or sow 
the seeds of consumption. After science 
and inventive genius have developed a better 
thing and put it within our reach, we ought 
to avail ourselves of it and never again re- 
sort to the old make-shifts. 

But the reform will be very, very slow if it 
depends upon the enlightened disposition of 
rural school directors. It should be re- 
quired by law and officers should be provided 
to see that the law is obeyed. 

This subject suggests the proposition 
made at our last convention that the State 
should publish a small assortment of model 

lans of school houses of one, two, three and 
our rooms, with complete working drawings 
and specifications, for the benefit of com- 
munities where the school board will not 
employ a competent architect. Unquestion- 
ably a decided improvement in the architec- 
ture and sanitation of the rural schools would 
immediately result. But the essential and 
most valuable feature of this scheme would 
be the furnishing of working drawings, not 
merely pictures. This advance might be 
undertaken and carried out by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction without any 
specific legislation. The cost would not be 
great and the resulting good would be im- 
measurable. Or we might have a law requir- 
ing that all plans of new school houses must 
be submitted to the Department for approval 
before proceeding with the work, and by this 
means the matter can be controlled. 

In connection with this subject it will be 
appropriate to refer to the effort made in the 
last legislature to enact a law conferring 
the powers and authority of a {board of 
health upon school boards in townships and 
other communities where boards of health 
are not organized. In such districts, now, 
the only lawful power possessed by any 
local authority that can be exercised to pre- 
vent the spread of contagious diseases, is 
that of the school board to close the schools. 
But the time to act is before the disease has 
become epidemic, and there are families 
either ignorant or selfish, and physicians 
either indifferent or careless or worse, who 
ee to be controlled in the interest of the 
public health. As the school board is already 
an organized body accustomed to the exer- 
cise of certain powers, the members of it are 
the most ci aoe mage and available public 
officials upon whom to place the additional 
duty of enforcing the health requirements 
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of isolation, private funerals and disinfec- 
tion. After the failure of the bill mentioned, 
I urged upon the rural boards in my county 
the necessity of vigilance and the advisa- 
bility of taking immediate and vigorous ac- 
tion when necessity occurs, and that will 
have at least the appearance of authority 
and will probably not be resisted. I earn- 
estly recommend that school boards in every 
locality where a board of health does not ex- 
ist, put themselves into communication 
with Dr. Lee, secretary of the State Board of 
Health, who will assist and advise them. 

The legislation enacted two years ago, 
intended to promote the establishment of 
high schools, seems not to have accom- 
plished much. It classifies them into three 
grades according to the length of the course, 
and reve arong the qualifications of the oo 
cipal teacher in each; and it contemplated 
an appropriation from the treasury ‘to be 
paid to each high school in amount propor- 
tioned to the length of the course, but the 
appropriation was not made and the law is 
therefore without much influence as yet. 
The branches of learning which the act re- 
quires the teacher to be qualified to teach 
constitute a standard that is certainly high, 
and it is to be hoped that not all of them 
will be required in a school before it will be 
recognized as a high school. The advance 
to higher education in the rural districts 
must be a growth, and a great leap is im- 
practicable. Too high a standard may dis- 
courage school boards from all effort to 
raise their grades. Adequate provision for 
help to progressive districts in establishing 
high schools is very desirable ; it would be 
a profitable investment for the State, and we 
as executive officers should encourage and 
urge it. But I would suggest that the pre- 
scribed course of study should not be too 
extensive, and in it business rules and cus- 
toms should have an important place, with 
some instruction in the industrial arts 
The establishment and growth of many so- 
called business colleges throughout the 
State is to my mind a reproach to our public 
school system. Training in business meth- 
ods and the rudiments of business law is of 
wider, utility and greater and more imme- 
diate value to the majority of our pupils than 
some cherished branches of learning. And 
the same may be said of mechanical drawing. 

It is not strange that professional edu- 
cators and school controllers look at this 
question from different points of view—that 
the former are on the culture side and the 
latter on the utilitarian—that superinten- 
dents advocate higher education for mind 
discipline and refinement, while directors 
incline to something practical and imme- 
diately useful. So large a proportion of our 
pupils leave school before going beyond the 
common grades that our efforts should be 
directed toward giving them the most prac- 
tical education possible, to enable them to 
make a better start in life if they have to 
make it early. 
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There is great diversity of practice in re- 
gard to this throughout the State. Here is 
a town of twenty odd thousand inhabitants 
with a well-equipped manual training school 
in its own building, teaching also mechan- 
ical drawing, but having no business de- 
partment. Its high school does not have 
Greek nor the higher mathematics nor the 
‘‘ologies.’’ In a neighboring county is a 
town of the same size with high school of 
about the same grade, without manual 
training or mechanical drawing, but with a 
very practical and successful business course 
which is elective. Another, a city twice as 
large, has Greek in its high school but no 
manual training, no mechanical drawing, 
no chemistry and no business department. 
Another inland city has type-writing and 
stenography together with a thorough busi- 
ness course, also mechanical drawing, but 
no manual training. And in at least one 
county, certain rural districts have been 
trying the experiment of introducing into 
their schools instruction in carpentry and 
sewing by traveling instructors. 

When the State in good earnest fosters 
and puts a sigan g on higher education, it 
should at the same time encourage special 
training, and then a much larger percentage 
of the pupils will remain at school to take 
the higher grades. 

We should however not wait for legisla- 
tion to cure all the defects in our school 
work. There are weak points that we can 
and ought to strengthen. There is probably 
not one district that is ideal throughout in 
curriculum, equipment, management and 
personnel. We as business managers have 
by law the right and power to reach out 
and up. There are few other public officials 
who are so untrammeled, or have so wide 
discretion as school directors. We ought to 
exercise it fearlessly and wisely. If we are 
in office, without any selfish ends, as we 
ought to be, we can afford to be indifferent to 
captious criticism; and if the voters disap- 
prove and retire us to private life, we are 
simply relieved of onerous and too often 
thankless labors. But while we are in office 
let us give to it the best service of which we 
are capable. We should not rest content 
with perfunctory doin g of routine work—the 
very least that the law requires—but we 
should reach out for opportunities to advance 
the cause of education and benefit the youth 
of our state. 

We have the power to introduce into our 
schools, and require to be taught there, some 
things that the law does not prescribe, 
Music is one of these, and is an elevating and 
refining study. Patriotism is another. It 
should be instilled into the minds of all 
pupils. Every school of grammar grade and 
above, ought by all means to teach the sci- 
ence of civil government and the rights and 
duties of citizens under our republican form 
of government. The elements of political 
economy and moral science should also be 
taught, though not by elaborate treatises. 
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We should aim at the moral as well as men- 
tal improvement of our wards. The use of 
tobacco should be discouraged by example 
as well as by the prescribed study of Physi- 
ology, and both teachers and directors can 
setan example. Too little attention is being 
paid to the moral aspect of the tobacco ques- 
tion, and it is to be feared that some teach- 
ers come short of their responsibility in this 
matter. It is reported that the principal of 
the Boys’ High School in one of our cities, 
after a lesson on the evils of cigarette smok- 
ing, took down a box of cigars and invited 
the boys tosmoke ‘‘ something good.’’ Was 
he not violating his duty to the boys and to 
their parents and to his office in tempting 
them to smoke tobacco, even if it was a 
costly brand ? 

We have also power to provide improved 
appliances for teaching, and to establish 
free libraries for the use of the public which 
can be made of great value to a community. 
We can establish school savings banks, 
which have proved to be completely success- 
ful and are exerting a beneficent influence 
in many localities. We can establish high 
schools and can secure thorough grading in 
tural districts by consolidating the schools 
and transporting the pupils from remote 
parts, asis beirig done in Tredyffrin town- 
ship, Chester county, where the system is 
satisfactory and has won popular approval. 
We can provide extra supervision of schools, 
something that rural schools particularly 
suffer for the want of and that is of immeas- 
urable value to all schools. 

All these subjects both of legislation and 
administration it is within the province of 
this Association to consider and discuss. 
The fruit of our discussions should appear 
in the betterment of legislation for schools 
and in the advance of the business of school 
management in Pennsylvania. Our organ- 
ization is fairly started upon its useful 
mission. We are not able yet to. measure 
its possibilities for good, but they must be 
great, and it needs only faithful attention 
and wise direction to accomplish the pur- 
pose of its being. 


During the President’s address, Gov. 
Hastings arrived, and at its close he was 
introduced and spoke much as follows: 


GOVERNOR HASTINGS’ ADDRESS. » 


It is always a pleasure for the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to welcome visiting organizations 
to the capital city of our great Common- 
wealth, but particularly when they represent 
so good a cause as yourselves. That I come 
here this afternoon to speak to you is 
the fault of our excellent Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who had my name 
placed on the programme—he is always 
trying to ‘‘rope in’’ everybody for service 
in the cause of education. As I had notice 
of a few minutes only before coming here, 
you will of course expect a very able, con- 
nected, logical, philosophical oration. 
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I do not feel specially out of place here, 
however, since the first office I ever held 
was that of school director; and I was for 
seven years principal of the schools of Belle- 
fonte, and believed that town the most im- 
portant in the State, and its schools the 
most advanced in the country. Ali of my 
own little educational life was spent in the 
=— schools, but I have always regretted 

eing unable to secure a college training; 
for while I am a firm believer in free schools, 
I also believe in the higher education. We 
did not have the same facilities nor as well 
oar teachers in those days as now; in- 

eed, I doubt if our Superintendent would 
give mea permanent certificate to-day if I 
asked for it—and I am not sure I would be 
entitled to one. 

The excellent address of your President, 
to which we have just listened, is full of 
meat—and as I sat here listening and con- 
sidering what I should say to you, every 
leaf he turned over took away part of my 
speech, until, as you will see, there was 
very little left. 

One thing, or rather two things nearly re- 
lated, to which I feel like calling special at- 
tention of directors, is the subject of sanita- 
tion and vital statistics. Something has 
been done on this line—162 of our boroughs 
and cities have sanitary regulations in ac- 
cordance with law; but this reaches less than 
a fifth of the people of the Commonwealth, 
and does not touch the rural districts at all. 
I hope we shall soon have legislation on this 
question that will cover the entire State. 
Epidemics have no regard for city and bor- 
ough lines, and we cannot successfully draw 
a cordon around infected districts; the only 
way to protect the people is by general law 
covering the whole Commonwealth. There 
will be opposition, of course; people have 
been so long accustomed to see epidemics 
come at intervals and sweep away those 
they love, that their intellect seems be- 
numbed, and many ascribe these visitations 
to Providence. These must be educated. I 
am sorry to have to confess that Pennsyl- 
vania is behind the other states on the At- 
lantic seaboard in the matter of vital statis- 
tics, where she should be atthetop. Hardly 
any one dies the fact of whose death does 
not become important in one way or another; 
but what record have we of it? Such loose- 
ness encourages crime. I trust the General 
Assembly will take action on this matter, 
and that you will commend such laws to 
your communities, and help enforce them 
when passed. 

I want to say, too, that if no other honor 
comes to me through my four years’ official 
service, I can at least congratulate myself 
upon having had the honor of affixing my 
signature to a law requiring every parent 
or guardian in Pennsylvania to give his 
children some education, whether he be 
willing or not. [Applause.] And we want 
to go farther than that, and hasten the day 
when the children of the townships may 
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have at their own homes the same facilities 
for more advanced education as those in 
cities and towns. We want the township 
high school, and it is coming. [Applause. ] 
When I went to school, we went over the 
same ground one winter after another, till 
we knew the text-books by heart, forward 
or backward. Last year at St. Louis I met 
three of my old schoolmates—one now a 
judge in Chicago, another a leading physi- 
cian in Kansas City, the third a prosperous 
merchant, and the fourth Governor of the 
greatest state in the Union. In our talk 
about old times, I said to them what I say 
to you—that I hoped to live in Pennsylvania 
long enough to see boys and girls such as we 
were then, having the same chance in the 
country as in towns—not that we are envious 
of the towns, but we appreciate their privi- 
leges, and want to share hem. Asthe church 
follows the woodman’s ax and the emigrant 
wagon, so should the school, with all its 
modern advantages. Pennsylvania is rich 
enough to give her country boys and girls a 
chance ; and as I see a number of members 
of the Legislature here, I promise them, if 
they will get this done, to give them another 
and a better reception. [Laughter.] 

Massachusetts has as many poor people as. 
we, and is taking care of this matter. All 
these winter mornings, their covered wagon 
comes along and picks up the children—the 
delicate girl whose parents could not take 
her—carries them to the high school, and at 
the end of the day brings them back. Are 
we not rich enough and patriotic enough to 
do for the children of Pennsylvania what is 
done in Massachusetts ? Soy, | sean at 

President Quimby—Some of us are doing 
it here. ; 

The Governor—So you are, and I am glad 
to know it. But you are in Montgomery 
county, at the fringe of one of the great cen- 
tres—we want it everywhere. 

Another matter we are interested in is the 
distribution of the State appropriation. I 
do not think the present plan is just. Other 
elements beside the number of taxables 
should enter into the calculation. The 
school-house is a constant quantity—we 
must have shelter, and heat, and apparatus. 
The number of children should be taken 
into account. Possibly I am wrong in my 
view of this matter, but naturally I do not 
think I am [laughter]. Suppose the ap- 
propriation increased to six millions (I am 
afraid this Legislature will not do that, but 
I want a figure divisible by 3). Divide it 
into thirds. Take the number of schools or 
school-houses and divide it into one-third 
of the appropriation for a ratio—so much to 
a school-house—and dispose of two millions 
in that way. Then divide the total number 
of school children in the State into another 
third, for another ratio—multiply that by 
the number of children in each township, 
and distribute the second two millions on 
that basis. The remaining third might be 
distributed as now, according to taxables ; 
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but there.is so much carelessness in report- 
ing taxables, so many commissioners and 
clerks are derelict in duty, that it is hard to 
make equitable distribution on that basis. 

And now, as Ido not know when I shall 
have another chance at you [laughter], I 
will go on astep further. I want the time 
to come pretty soon when the graduates of 
our high schools can step up to college, if 
they have the capacity and ability and de- 
sire, and go clear through their collegiate 
course, free. I know that many will not 
want to go to college, that many will stop 
even before reaching the high school, and 
many at the end of the high school course; 
but we ought to offer the higher education 
to those who can and will take it. [Ap- 
plause.] Look at the state of Michigan, 
with one of the greatest universities in the 
country, free to all comers. I would like to 
see such opportunities offered here. 

Now I imagine some old fogy objecting, 
‘“ You are spending five and a half millions 
now, and you want to spend more to get the 
boys away from home, and when they come 
back they wont be willing to work.’’ My 
friend, just look around upon this great 
country—its natural wealth, its free govern- 
ment, the greatest and noblest of the nations 
of the earth—and ask yourself the question, 
how and why in a single century have we 

town to this, with promise of a yet grander 
uture, instead of following the vanished re- 
publics of the past? There is only one an- 
swer—it is because of the intellectual and 
moral development of the American people. 
And our institutions will stand and grow as 
long as we keep developing along these 
lines, and not otherwise. We must foster 
the church and the school oz parallel lines 
—not under one roof, for you know parallel 
lines can never meet. The Grecian repub- 
lics were founded on the ignorance of the 
masses—they were aristocracies; the Roman 
were no better; the Dutch republic was an 
aristocracy of land owners. They are all 
gone. Ours is a republic of the Seg sg and 
to perpetuate it, we must provide for their 
intellectual and moral development. 

There is a great deal of unrest among us. 
The defeated party call upon the successful 
one to keep their promises. You know peo- 

le will sometimes promise the earth 
laughter] and fail to deliver. Prosperity 
was to come like a wandering minstrel to 
our doors, asking to be taken in; but it has 
not and will not come that way. If the in- 
coming administration be not loyally sup- 
ported and encouraged, the unrest will con- 
tinue. Whence comes it? Not from the 
school-house—the seeds of anarchy are not 
sown there! [Applause.] We cannot legis- 
late ourselves rich and great—if we could, 
what millionaires our legislators would be- 
come [laughter]—but we must grow by our 
own judgment and industry; and for these, 
back of all else, and for the glory and P eat 
petuity of our country, we must depend on 
the school-house. [Applause. ] 
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You, gentlemen and school. directors, are 
the custodians of the greatest of our inter- 
ests. I cannot but applaud the enthusiasm 
that has brought so many of you together 
from considerable distance at your own ex- 
pense. I hope you will consider the points 
I have hastily presented, and take action in 
favor of providing the very best educational 
opportunities for all our boys and girls. 
Let us put our hands down deep into the 
State Treasury and also into our own 
pockets, and spend our money wisely to 

ive the best education to the children of a 
ree people. [Applause. ] 


The President remarked that he was 
sure every director present was already 
well paid for coming here. 

Mr. H. H. Hubbert, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
responded to the address of welcome as 
follows : 


While feeling unequal to the duty of re- 
plying to the splendid speech of the Gov- 
ernor, I am sure we shall all carry away 
with us an inspiration that will impel to 
greater usefulness in the performance of our 
official duty. Though associated with edu- 
cational work for 17 years, I have here had 
certain ideas presented to me for the first 
time. We have come together actuated by 
the highest motives of American citizens, to 
consider and provide for the educational 
interests of the children of the Common- 
wealth. It is admitted that general intelli- 
gence and morality are the strongest 
bulwarks of republican institutions; and 
this involves the duty of the State to pro- 
vide most liberally for the education of its 
people. We willall agree to the Governor’s 
proposition that the church and school 
should develop together on parallel lines— 
that wherever the church spire rises the 
school-house should stand near by. Since 
we are the only great nation of the earth 
to-day that is directly governed by the 
consent of the people. we should recognize 
the wisdom of providing for the highest 
intellectual development. I hope the Legis- 
lature will be in accord with the Governor’s 
views regarding the opportunity for uni- 
versity education, and will make the neces- 
sary appropriation to realize it. A country 
may be blessed with good laws, wise states- 
manship, an invincible armament—but all 
these will not compare with the school for 
instilling patriotism into our future citizen- 
ship. We are proud of our great State, of 
her resources and her prosperity; but our 
greatest pride is in her magnificent appro- 
priation of five and a half millions for the 
education of her people. In this respect we 
are glad that Pennsylvania leads all others, 
and is a beacon star of progress. It may be 
true that some of our money might be used 
to — advantage and for wiser purposes; 
and we must not stop where we are, but go 
forward. 
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Some of our laws hamper rather than 
assist proper administration; many of them 
are largely the result of local needs, and are 
not of general application. For instance, 
in Philadelphia the school appropriation is 
not directly subject to the order of the school 
authorities. It goes into the general 
revenue of the city, and is appropriated 
thence to the schools by city councils. This 
should be amended, and the appropriation 
set aside specifically for school purposes. 
Last year, excluding the State appropria- 
tion, the school fund fell $40,000 short of 
paying the teachers’ salaries. Many chil- 
dren have only half time in school, and many 
others fail to secure admission into the 
crowded schools. If all this were brought 
to the attention of the bodies making the 
appropriations, such conditions would not 
exist. The only way to remedy them is to 
have full and free discussion of the laws and 
their application. I have always been glad 
that my lot has fallen in this work—my 
greatest honor, my highest duty, have been 
in connection with school work; and I infer 
from your presence here, at your own ex- 
pense, that it is the same with all of us. 

The Executive Committee have planned 
the programme of work with reference to the 
fact that the Legislature is now in session, 
that some educational questions are now 
before them; and we hope that from this 
body will go forth no uncertain sound. 

With regard to one of the questions pro- 
posed—that ofa State University—we regret 
to say both of the gentlemen announced are 
unable to be present. It is an important 
question, and should be discussed here—we 
hope for volunteers. 


The publication and control of text-books | 
by the State will be discussed here—a bill | 


for that purpose is now before the Legisla- 
ture. We hope for a full discussion and de- 
cided action upon the attempt to limit the 
action of directors and superintendents and 
teachers on one of the most important mat- 
ters in their work. [Applause. 

The discussion of the relation and appar- 
ent conflict of the compulsory education and 
vaccination laws will, it is hoped, clear up 
that difficulty. In our city we were last 
a unable to accommodate all the children, 

ut this year we expect to do better. 

And now, feeling that every county here 
represented will be reached by the reflex in- 
fluence of this convention, let us bring to 
its work our best intelligence and judgment, 
so as to reap the benefits letended. 


On motion of I. A. Cleaver, of Berwyn, 


Chester county, the Chair was instructed | 


to appoint committees on Nomination of 
Officers and on Resolutions, to consist of 
five members each. 

All resolutions were ordered to be re- 
ferred to proper committees without de- 
bate, unless specially ordered otherwise 
by the Convention. 
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Rev. J. K. Knerr, of Lebanon, pre- 
sented a resolution signed by a number 
of the Directors of that city, which was 
on motion directed to be referred to the 
proper committee when appointed. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was received with ap- 
plause, and made the following address on 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 


The two most influential men in the his- 
tory of this country were Washington and 
Lincoln. Neither the one nor the other was 
willing to move very far in advance of pub- 
lic opinion. Lincoln would sometimes start 
public discussion in a given direction with- 
out announcing his own conclusions, and 
when he found the people beginning to 
move in the desired direction, he placed 
himself in the van as a leader, and without 
—_— difficulty accomplished the purpose in 

and. 

So in all questions of school administra- 
tion, the creation and moulding of public 
sentiment is fundamental. No school sys- 
tem will ever be much better, nor will it long 
remain inferior to the demands of public 
opinion. It is a mistake to assume that 

utting a law on the statute-books means 
its enforcement. You may fill your statute- 
books with new legislation—but if public 
sentiment does not sustain them your laws 
will remain a dead letter. Thesameistruein 
administration ; however progressive your 
board of directors, if the people are not up 
to your mark, in a year or two you will go 
out, and school affairs will drop back into 
the old ruts. On the other hand, whenever 
people grow dissatisfied with the mental 
progress of their children, they at first blame 
the instruction and the teachers, but ia no 
long time the administration of the school 
system becomes the storm centre. The sci- 


| ence and art of instruction are discussed and 


studied at our Teachers’ Institutes; the ad- 
ministration of schools may well claim at- 
tention at a State Convention of School 
Directors. 

School administration in the United 
States has developed two new classes of offi- 
cials. One is the school director or con- 
troller or trustee. This class are assumed 
to have brains, common sense and judg- 
ment, and are invested with extraordinary 
powers. A county judge recently declared 
that he knew of no corporate body under the 
law with greater discretionary powers than 
a school board, unless it was another school 
board. [Laughter.] Think of the powers 
vested in these six men: they fix the 
amount to be levied for school purposes, 
levy the taxes, fix salaries, select sites for 
school houses and build them, grade the 
schools, employ the teachers, adopt and 
purchase the text-books, furnish supplies 
and apparatus, fix the length of the school 
term, pass judgment on violations of the 


! compulsory law, and finally decide’ upon 
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the extremest cases of discipline. In this 
view of the case, I am astounded at the lack 
of courage shown by those directors who 
meet the geen when the compulsory 
period shall begin, with the answer that 
‘the law does not say.’’ Neither does the 
law say when the schools shall open, or at 
what hour. Upon the presumption of 
brains, the directors are expected to say, 
and do say, 9 o’clock a. m., and the 1st of 
September (for instance). It is their busi- 
ness to settle it; let them decide that the 
compulsory period shall begin with the 
opening of the schools, and if those who re- 
quire compulsion are absent, there is a rem- 
edy. Itis not common sense to wait until 
the last sixteen weeks, presuming that the 
pupil will never be absent a day of that 
time. Directors should live up to their 
powers and privileges. 

The other new official class consists of 
those experts known as county, ‘city, bor- 
ough and township superintendents of 
schools. The Superintendent has a triple 
function: 1. He should be an enthusiastic 
leader of public opinion; 2. He should be a 
poser a professor of pedagogy, able to 
teach others how to teach, and to give cor- 
rect advice to parents on the education of 
their children; 3. He must perform the func- 
tions of the minister of education in the Old 
World. I am always glad that much is ex- 
pected of a superintendent; where there is 
to be good administration, responsibility 
must be centralized as well as power. 

The first thing that directors and super- 
intendents should impress upon the public 
mind, is that schools exist for the sake of 
the children. Everybody accepts that as an 
abstract proposition, but in practice schools 
are sometimes administered as though they 
existed for other reasons. I lately visited a 
city in another state where the Superintend- 
ent is elected by the people, and is invested 
with power to appoint the teachers. Some 
years ago. before the present superintendent 
was in office, it was deemed necessary to 
secure the influence of a ward boss, one of 
whose near relatives was an applicant fora 
school. The committee reported that she 
could not spell common English words and 
that the children would laugh at her mis- 
takes. ‘‘ Give her the certificate and I’ll fix 
the rest,’’ said the superintendent. With 
the letter announcing her employment as 
teacher of one of the primary schools, this 
very explicit direction was sent: ‘‘ Never 
write upon the blackboard.’’ The people of 
that city finally came to the conclusion that 
the schools of their city were run in the in- 
terest of politics rather than the children, 
and at the next election they purged the tem- 

le ofeducation. In another city, I asked the 
ady supervisor why so many pupils are on 
halftime. Shereplied: ‘‘ There are various 
causes. In one of the buildings under my 
charge there are a thousand school seats 
and only about eight hundred pupils. We 
could put all the children on full time, were 
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it not for the fact that this would require 
less teachers, and the mayor wishes a given 
lady in that ward to be supplied with a 
school.’’ In that ward the schools seem to 
exist, not for the benefit of the children, but 
in order that certain women may have em- 
ines as teachers. Do not such facts— 
and there are too many of them—justify the 
statement that it is of prime importance to 
impress upon the public mind that schools 
do not exist to give teachers employment, 
or to run popular elections, or to gratify the 
ambition of persons anxious to hold office? 

Let us remember, then, that the schools 
are for the children, and that the Great 
Teacher has said ‘‘It were better that a 
millstone were hanged about your neck and 
you drowned in the sea, rather than that 
you should give offence to one of these little 
ones.’’ I have studied the political and 
educational history of this State with some 
care; and it has seemed to me as if the curse 
of the Almighty had followed those direc- 
tors, superintendents and members of the 
legislature who have consciously subordi- 
nated the interests of childhood to the 
personal advantage of self or friends. In 
this connection we may dispose of the sug- 
gestion made by some one that the school 
Be yr ery > should be reduced on account 
of the late fire. I believe if the people of 
this State are given to understand that the 
capitol is to be rebuilt at the expense of 
their children’s education, there will be 
such an uprising from the Delaware to the 
Ohio, and from Mason & Dixon’s line to 
our northern border, as will convince the 
lawmakers and prove to the world how near 
the heart of the people-lies their common 
school system. [Applause. ] 

Every good thing costs money. We 
cannot have good schools unless we have 
good brains in teachers and superintendents; 
and the get and keep good brains takes 
money. A fundamental question in running 
any system of schools is the raising of suffi- 
cient revenue. At this point the township, 
the borough and the aities of the second and 
third class have a manifest advantage. 
In all these the School Boards are vested 
with the power to say how much money 
shall be raised for school purposes. In our 
only city of the first class, as well as in 
similar cities in other states, city councils 
have the right to scale down the estimates 
of those charged with the management of 
schools; and in all such cities I hear of chil- 
dren for whom there are no accommodations 
in the public schools, and of other children 
who are on half time, and of school houses 
which are a menace to the health of child- 
hood. Weconclude therefore that it is wise 
to vest in the School Board the power to fix 
the amount of revenue. 

This raises another question: How shall 
the members of the Board of Education be 
selected, by popular vote or by appoint- 
ment? If the School Board does not have 
the power to levy taxes, it may be wise to 
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“have its members appointed by the Mayor, 


as in New York, or by the Judges, as in 
Philadelphia. Bnt where the power of tax- 
ation is vested in a School Board, its mem- 
bers should be made directly responsible; 
in other words, they should be selected b 
popular vote. Weshould hold fast the fait 
delivered to us by the fathers on this 
question. 

Several cities in the United States elect 
their superintendents by popular vote. It 
makes the office the storm centre for every 
movement and for every agitation connected 
with the school system. It used to be said 
that one term in the office of Governor of 
Delaware ruined the career of every man 
who ever attained the office. The number 
of appointments in every county was so large 
that it created a host of enemies ready to 
slaughter him at all subsequent elections. 
The appointment of the teachers, wherever 
this has been made the duty of the superin- 
tendent, has ultimately ruined that official, 
and often prevented him from discharging 
his duties as a school expert. Our Pennsy]l- 
vania law wisely divides this responsibility. 
Whenever the proper confidential relations 
exist between a superintendent and his 
school board, his advice is secured, which, 
coupled with the good judgment of a sensi- 
ble school board, secures the selection of the 
teachers and the running of the schools in 
the interest of childhood. The wisdom of 
our plan is proven by its results in the per- 
sonnel of the superintendency. I know all 
the superintendents in Pennsylvania, and 
have met all the state superintendents of the 
country and am well acquainted with most 
of them; and I believe Dr. Higbee was right 
in saying that the average city and borough 
superintendent in Pennsylvania is equal to 
the averege state superintendent in the 
United States. So we have done well to 
leave the selection of these officers to the 
suffrages of the directors. 

I saw a sight the other day illustrating 
the value of centralized power. In Grace 
Methodist church of this city, where dozens 
of men were busy preparing for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of the Legislature, there 
sat in the gallery a gentleman who did not 
pretend to be very busy. His eye rested upon 
the busy scene, and occasionally his word 
of direction gave a new turn or new vigor to 
the work. It was the same administrative 
genius rising superior to the conditions cre- 
ated by the fire, that lad won the admiration 
of the state in controlling the conditions 
created by the Johnstown flood. [Applause. ] 
Administrative power lies in the direction 
of getting things done, in the ability to 
make others work to the greatest advantage 
and with the best results. Hence a small 
school board is better than a large one. It 
centralizes responsibiity, develops adminis- 
trative power, and makes reform possible 
without too much notoriety. This admin- 
istrative faculty is what is wanted in di- 
rectors and superintendents of schools; the 
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faculty that gets things done, and prevents 
waste of what is next in value to brains— 
that is, time. 

But while successful administration re- 
quires this centralization of power and re- 
eT: we must never forget to keep 
the schools near to the people. If the peo- 
ple lose interest in their schools, the schools 
will go down. In the larger cities local 
boards or committees of visitation are 
needed to oversee the work, note defects, 
and advise the central authority wherein 
the teaching, the curriculum of studies and 
the details of management can be improved. 
It is only in this way that the schools can 
be kept near the people, that public interest 
can be kept alive on school questions, and 
that sufficient revenue can be obtained to 
enable the schools to solve the greatest 
problem of the century, namely: the prepar- 
ation of the children for the discharge of all 
the duties.of public and private life in the 
century tocome. [Applause. | 


WHEN DOES IT BEGIN? 


Mr. Peter Berry, of Plummer, Venango 
county, asked Dr. Schaeffer if a school 
board should decide that the compulsory 
period began when the schools opened in 
September, and proceeded against those 
who were not present, on which side 
would be the law? Suppose a neighbor 
said when notified: ‘‘I will send the 
child in time to make the sixteen weeks, 
but will not send now’’—where is the 
law? 

Dr. Schaeffer: The law is on the side 
of the board. It is their business to do 
the thinking and deciding, and not the 
neighbors. That will be the decision of 
the department, and it is good law until 
reversed. [Applause. ] 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


On motion of chairman of executive 
committee, the discussion of the opera- 
tion of the compulsory law was postponed 
to the evening session. In reply to a 
question whether this would prevent the 
discussion of the State University ques- 
tion, it was stated that that matter would 
come up to-morrow, as there was not 
time to procure volunteers for to-night, 
in absence of the gentlemen announced. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Mr. Wm. Lauder, of Bedford, offered 
the following, which after a few remarks 
was, on motion, laid on the table: 

Resolved, 1. That the office of District 
Superintendent be established. 

2. That the said superintendent shall be 
a skilled teacher. 

3. That he shall have charge of not more 
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than twenty schools, unless there be more 
than twenty in one district, or not fewer 
than fifteen. When necessary districts shall 
be formed by the County Superintendent; 
such districts to embrace two or more dis- 
tricts, but in no case is a district to be 
divided. 

4. That each district superintendent shall 
be chosen by the directors of the district or 
districts, upon the recommendation and by 
the consent of the County Superintendent. 

5. That the District Superintendent shall 
visit each school under his jurisdiction at 
least once a month, supervise the work of 
each school, require each teacher to keep a 
correct record of books and supplies. He 
shall, in connection with the School Board, 
examine all reports, order all supplies, act 
as attendance officer and report in writing 
at least once a month to the School Board or 
School Boards in whose employ he is, and 
at the close of each month report to the 
County Superintendent on appropriate 
blanks to be furnished him by the Depart- 
ment through the County Superintendent. 
He shall, with the County Superintendent, 
have supervision of all local institutes and 
reading circles, and attend to such other 
work as may be required of him by the 
School Board or the County Superintendent. 

6. The District Superintendent shall re- 
ceive not less than two dollars and fifty 
cents per school, which amount is to be 
paid him by the State either through the 
County Superintendent or direct from the 
Department of Public Instruction, as the 
Department may deem best. 


ARBITRATION TREATY. 


Rev. W. L. Bull, of Whitford, Chester 
county, offered the following resolution : 


WHEREAS, There is now pending in the 
Senate of the United States a discussion of 
one of the most momentous subjects ever 
presented to the consideration of that body 
—the ratification of a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain; 
be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Association of School Directors in annual 
convention assembled, and indirectly repre- 
senting the 15,000 directors and one million 
pupils of the public schools of the State, 
heartily endorses the principle of arbitration 
in the settlement of international disputes, 
and respectfully urges our two senators in 
Congress, while endeavoring to secure the 
equitable rights of both nations, to put 
forth every effort to procure the ratification 
of a treaty of arbitration which shall bind 
together in closer union the two great 
branches of the English speaking race—the 
eee of the United States and Great Britain; 

elieving that the ratification of such atreaty 
will prove an inestimable blessing to our- 
selves and our posterity, as well as a great 
step forward in the progress of Christian 
civilization, and the beginning of the era so 
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earnestly sought for by the founder of this 
Commonwealth, when men “ shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks’’ and the sentiment of 
‘*peace, good will towards men’’ shall be 
no longer merely a pious aspiration, but an 
accomplished and enduring fact. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted at once to our two United 
States Senators by the secretary of this con- 
vention. 

Mr. H. C. Brown, of Lewisburg, Union 
county, moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, which was lost. 

On a motion to adopt as read, Mr. 
Brown said Congress would no doubt fully 
consider the treaty before them, and pass 
what was proper. 

Mr. Bull replied that the resolution did 
not ask for the ratification of the particu- 
lar form of treaty now pending, but for a 
treaty. 

The motion to adopt was agreed to al- 
most unanimously. 


EXPENSES OF DIRECTORS. 


Mr. M. H. Borland, of Washington 
county, offered the following resolution, 
which was promptly laid on the table: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Legisla- 
tion be instructed to secure if possible an 
amendment to the law, permitting the pay- 
ment of expenses of directors attending 
County Institute and County Directors’ 
Meetings, not to exceed five days per annum. 


REDUCING. STATE APPROPRIATION. 


Mr. J. W. Bell, of Bower, Clearfield 
county, offered the following, which was 
adopted, and the Secretary instructed to 
send copies of same to the Legislative 
Committees on Education and Appropri- 
ations: 

WHEREAS; Recognizing the fact that there 
are many deserving institutions receiving 
State aid; and whereas the depression in busi- 
ness and the low price of products have di- 
minished revenues so that it will be neces- 
sary to reduce appropriations, and whereas, 
while withholding appropriations from 
many of these institutions affects only hun- 
dreds, the reduction of the State appropria- 
tion to the common schools affects millions, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request our representa- 
tives to make no reduction in the appropri- 
ation to the Common Schools. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


Mr. W. L. Verlenden, of Darby, Dela- 
ware county, offered the following, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the bill recently introduced 
in the Legislature, establishing public kin- 
dergartens, receives our endorsement. 
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A resolution offered by Mr. Bell, of Clear- 
field, authorizing the consolidation of dis- 
tricts and transportation of pupils, was 
referred to the Committee on Legislation. 

In answer to a question whether the 
Department could furnish copies of school 
bills pending, it was stated that all the 
printed bills were burned ; but a member 
said he had copies of all the House bills 
in his pocket, and would give the commit- 
tee the use of them. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair then appointed the following 
committees, as ordered: 

On Nominations :—J. K. Wildman, Bristol, 
Bucks county; J. K. Funck, Lebanon; W. I. 
Hibbs, Pittston, Luzerne county; W. M. 
Heimach, Newton Hamilton, Mifflin county; 
Dr. N. Bert Lowman, Belle Vernon, Fayette 
county. . 

On Resolutions:—1. A. Cleaver, Berwyn, 
Chester county; B. M. Bunker, Altoona; E. 
E. Kaercher, Tremont, Schuylkill county; 
F. W. Lockwood, Lafayette, Montgomery 
county; C. D. Phipps, Franklin, Venango 
county. 

HIGH SCHOOL LAW. 


Supt. Taylor, of Lackawanna county, 
asked the Convention to recommend to 
the Legislature an amendment to that 
portion of the High School law which re- 
quires the principal of a school of third 
grade to possess the qualifications for a 
school of first grade. The question was 
referred to the Committee on Legislation. 

The Association adjourned, to meet in 
the High School Assembly room at 7.30 
o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 


The Association met at 7.30 at the 
High School, and the first order was dis- 
cussion of the 


OPERATION OF THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


The discussion was opened by D. F. 
Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte, as follows: 


The Commissioner of Education in his re- 
port for 1888-89 said: ‘‘ The oa of 
compulsory education is steadily gaining 

ound. Steps in advance are being taken 
loon and there all along the line. Since 
1886, no less than seventeen states and ter- 
ritories have enacted laws for the first time 
or have made their former laws more strin- 
gent. The arguments and discussions of 
thirty years or more have been gradually 
silencing opposition, and public sentiment 
is slowly crystallizing in the direction of re- 
quiring by law all poate to provide a cer- 
tain minimum of school instruction for their 
children.”’ 

In 1895, our own great Commonwealth 
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joined the procession, and there was placed 
upon her statute books a law providing for 
compulsory attendance upon the school of 
children between certain ages within her 
borders. Compulsory attendance is not a 
new idea. It is much like the public 
school system in this country; it is a 
growth. Some of the states have had 
laws compelling attendance upon their 
schools for many years, and in these the 
laws on this subject have been recently 
revised and made more vigorous than they 
were originally. Just why there is now, or 
should ever have been, any objections toa 
law compelling parents, guardians, or other 
persons to send their children, or those in 
their care between certain ages, who are in 
good physical condition, to school, I never 
could understand. 

The duty of parents to provide for the 
maintenance of their children is a principle 
of natural law ; an obligation laid on them, 
not only by nature herself, but by their own 
act in bringing them into existence. They 
would be in the highest manner injurious 
to their issue if they only gave their chil- 
dren life that they might afterwards see 
them perish. The need of furnishing only 
food and clothing to children may, at one 
time, have been covered by the general 
terms maintenance and support ; but in this 
day and generation, and in this great Com- 
monwealth, above all others, it surely re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to make it 
as much the dugy of parents and others, 
having charge of children, to do what they 
can to educate, as well as support and main- 
tain them; and where they fail, it surely in- 
flicts no hardship upon them to lay the 
hand of the law upon them and compel 
them to do, in every instance, what, accord- 
ing to every law of love and humanity, 
they ought to do. 

There never was anything in the argu- 
ment that a law compelling attendance upon 
schools was paternalism, or that it would 
interfere with the rights and liberties of the 
people. Some people do not know how to 
enjoy the blessing of liberty, and I know of 
no way that is so healthy and which brings 
such good results as a little compulsion. 
The power of the law is a great teacher, and 
under it this class of persons soon learn to 
appreciate the blessings and privileges of 
our institutions. 

As an illustration of what the law can do 
to restore order and preserve peace and pro- 
tect life and property, take the organization 
known as the Mollie McGuires. Twenty- 
five years ago, neither life nor property was 
safe in the anthracite coal regions. Murder 
ran rife. Whosoever they willed they killed. 
At last the law began to get hold of them. 
They were brought to justice, and one after 
another hanged, until something like six- 
teen of them had dangled at the end of a 
rope and as many more went to prison. 
True, the remedy was somewhat severe, but 
it gave quiet to this turbulent region, and 
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life was as secure and property as safe as in 
any other portion of the Commonwealth. 

I have great faith in the power of the law 
as a civilizer. Make it good and strong, 
with proper penalties, and the results it will 

roduce will soon make themselves felt, and 
ast for generations to come. 

There is but little in an argument of this 
kind at most, so far as it relates to the peo- 
ple of this State. The great mass of people, 
especially the native born, are intelligent, 
industrious and law abiding. They send 
their children to school voluntarily, and 
are glad to have the opportunity. For them 
acompulsory attendance law has no.terrors : 
their children go to school just as if such 
law did not exist. Compulsory attendance 
laws are not made for the good, thrifty and 
industrious citizen. If his children of 
proper age do not go to school, there is a 
reasonable and lawful excuse. The class of 
people it will reach if properly enforced and 
enlarged, as I believe it should be, it will 
improve. 

Some laws are enacted, and properly so, 
in the interest of children. For instance, it 
is made unlawful for any person, company, 
association or corporation to employ any 
child or children under a certain age, in 
mill, manufactory or mine, or about an 
elevator. All laws that prescribe penalties 
for cruelty to children, that fix penalties for 
employing minors at certain vocations, for 
the hiring of minors, for mendicancy; that 
authorize the humane society and the society 
for prevention of cruelty to children, and all 
kindred laws, are made in the interest of 
and for the welfare and the betterment of the 
condition of children. Nobody complains 
of these, unless it is the parents who would 
desire to place children in the situations 
forbidden. So the law we are considering 
was made entirely for the good of the child; 
and what the garrulous, worthless, drunken, 
shiftless or greedy parent may say should 
not be considered as an objection to the law. 

For some years past there has been more 
or less of a demand for a law compelling at- 
tendance upon the public schools, of chil- 
dren within certainages. The necessity for 
such a law, I apprehend, arose from two 
facts : 

First. Population within recent years has 
a tendency to centre in our cities and larger 
towns. This overcrowded the marts of 
labor, wages were reduced to the scantiest 
living margin, and sometimes below that 
point. The need of whatever achild, of any 
age, might be able to earn for the support of 
the family, caused parents, especially those 
working in manufacturing establishments, 
to put their children to work at a ve 
tender age, thus depriving them of muc 
needed schooling, and making them mere 
dwarfs and machines, worth only what they 
can earn, instead of men and women, fit to 
enjoy the blessings and liberties of a great 
republic. 
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ulation, reaching over a period of more than 
thirty years, with no knowledge of our lan- 
guage, and no comprehension of our insti- 
tutions, and little or no disposition to ac- 
quire the one and understand the other, who 
put their children to work in both mine and 
factory as soon as they are able to do any- 
thing, and many times to begging, whereby 
they can earn or beg a penny or twoand aid 
in the keeping of a family or add to the 
common savings. 

These facts existing and extending over 
along period of years, with a tendency to 
rapidly increase rather than decrease, if re- 
ports be true, and I believe they are, caused 
a great increase in illiteracy in our state. 
It therefore became apparent, that if the 
state would preserve her fair fame and im- 

rove the power and strength of her popu- 
ation, something must be done to meet and 
overcome this increase in illiteracy. Noth- 
ing is so convenient or more sure to meet and 
destroy the mischief than a good law com- 
pelling the attendance of all children be- 
tween certain ages, in proper physical con- 


. dition, to attend school a certain number of 


months each year. 

I have said this much for the purpose, if 
possible, of making it plain that a law com- 
pelling attendance upon schools was a ne- 
cessity. I believe in it, and believe it is a 
great step in the right direction, and I be- 
lieve it is the duty of school directors to see 
that it is enforced. There should be no let 
up or lack of diligence on their part. 

And now more particularly as to the ope- 
ration of the law. 

In the country districts, I apprehend, 
there will not be much difficulty, at least 
not the same difficulties you have in the 
towns and large cities in enforcing the law. 
The people in these districts, especially 
those in the agricultural regions, being na- 
tive born, thrifty and indu-trious, desire 
that their children shall obtain all the edu- 
cation they can, and they willingly ke p 
them at school. Then everybody knows 
who is who and how many children they 
have, what age they are, where they live 
and what they do, and in township; con- 
taining twelve, fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand population, there will be not over four 
or five or ten families, and perhaps not that 
many, who would come under the provisions 
of the law. But this is not so in our great 
centres of population. There you have the 
little alleys and short streets, the old garrets 
and the five and six story buildings, the 
flats, the basements and the rookeries, the 
shops and factories, all teeming with hu- 
manity, to look after and search, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the law providing for 
compulsory attendance upon the schools is 
being violated or not; and the same may be 
said of the mining districts. 

And I have no doubt, like the director 
from the country, you will be met most 
often with the statement that the children 
do not have clothing such as they should 
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have to go to school. Then what are we to 
do? I can only suggest, as a director, I 
would complain to the overseers of the poor 
and insist that proper clothing be furnished 
at public expense. Clothing too poor to go 
to school in is to poor to wear at home. 

When shall we begin to apply the law—at 
the beginning of the term or after the expir- 
ation of two months? There is only one 
good answer to this question, and that is to 
begin as soon as the school term opens. As 
the superintendent of schools of Allegheny 
county puts it, ‘‘ The act in general terms 
speaks of the required sixteen weeks and 
then descends to the realms of particulars, 
specifies that the secretary or attendance 
officer shall at the end of each month notify 
all parents and guardians whose children 
were absent five or more days during that 
month, and if they fail to comply with the 
requirements of the act shall proceed against 
them in the name of the district.’’ 

The law is reasonable, for it says that un- 
less such child or children shall be excused 
from attendance by the board of the school 
district in which such parent, guardian, 
etc., resides, upon presentation to said 
board, showing such child or children are 
prevented from attendance at school or ap- 
plication to study by mental, physical or 
other urgent reasons. In a farming com- 
munity, a stout, healthy boy of 11, 12 or 13 
might necessarily be kept out of school for 
a month or more, especially where the 
schools open about the first of September. 
The reasons for his absence are to be given 
to the board, and they are to judge whether 
or not they are sufficient or ‘* urgent.’’ 

We must assume that the assessor does 
his work properly ; but the question arises, 
if by accident or otherwise he fails to return 
any children who should be returned, and 
after school opens it is found that they have 
not been returned, the question arises, what 
under such circumstances ought a board or 
a teacher or an attendance officerdo? The 
law is silent. My own judgment is that the 
names of all such children, coming within 
the law, should be at once added to the list 
by the school board, and attendance insisted 
upon. 

In obedience to the mandates of the act, 
the secretary of the board should, as soon as 
school opens (it could be done as soon as it 
was known who were to be the teachers in 
the sub-districts), certify to each teacher the 
name of every child in the several districts, 
between the ages of 8 and 13 years, and the 
teachers are to report to the secretary im- 
mediately (that would be upon the opening 
of the schools), the names of all children on 
the list previously furnished, and after that 
the report must be made monthly. If from 
these reports it shall appear that any parent 
or guardian or other person, having control 
of any child or chirdren, shall have failed to 
comply with the provisions of the act, they 
must be notified in writing by the secretary 
of the board or attendance officer if there is 
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' one. If the law is not then complied with, 


the offending party shall be proceeded 
against, and be fined for the offense, a sum 
not exceeding two dollars. 

Right here we are met with one of the 
difficulties of the law. Few people, very 
few I believe, who have wealth enough to 
enable the authorities to collect the fine to 
which they may be subject, will be careless 
enough to put themselves within its provi- 
sions. The absolutely indolent and do-less, 
those who are irresponsible and independ- 
ently poor, are more likely to incur the 
penalties provided in the law than any 
other class of people. Itis true the act says, 
‘*Such fines shall be collected by a process 
of law similar to the collection of other 
fines.’’ But fines cannot be collected from 
people who have nothing, any better than 
other debts. While this is so, we should in- 
sist on the attendance of the children of 
such persons upon the schools the time re- 
quired by the law; and if we cannot do any- 
thing else, we can pile up fine upon fine 
against the day of judgment. 

The fifth section of the act requires the 
teacher to report the names of all children 
on the list previously furnished by the sec- 
retary, who were absent without satisfactory 
excuse five days during the month, for 
which the report shall be made. Here we 
are met with the question, who is to do the 
excusing, the teacher or the board? Clearly 
the teacher is to do the excusing in this in- 
stancé. This section assumes that the child 
has been in the school, and when once there, 
the excuse is to be made to the teacher ; 
and if it shall appear, for instance, that the 
child was sick, or there was sickness in the 
family, especially of some contagious dis- 
ease, or the child did not have proper cloth- 
ing, the cause is sufficient, and the child or 
children in that situation should not be re- 
ported. If, however, the teacher has any 
doubt as to the correctness of the reason for 
non-attendance, the matter should be re- 
ferred to the board. 

The secretary or attendance officer, if 
there is one, of any board of directors, who 
willfully refuses or neglects to comply with 
the provisions of the act, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of 
twenty-five dollars. 

I have now gone fairly well over the vari- 
ous provisions of the law compelling atten- 
dance upon the schools, of all children be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen years, 
and the manner in which it can be enforced 
as it presented itself to me in the discharge of 
my duties as a director. It is not for us to 
spend our time searching for difficulties and 
inconsistencies of the law, or means to evade 
any of its provisions. We should get down 
to real work. Men who are fit to be direct- 
ors will find remedies for most of the ques- 
tions that arise under the law, when they 
meet them. Few people indeed will want 
to punish directors for trying to get their 
children to school. No board of school 
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directors has the right to sit down and say 
that it cannot be carried out. The lawis upon 
the statute books, and as men sworn to the 
faithful performance of our duty, we must 
do whatever we can to enforce the law both 
in letter and spirit. 

To help in carrying it out, a few blanks 
for the use of the secretary of the board and 
the teacher would be very convenient. 
First one, called the ‘‘Secretary’s Official 
Report.’’ On this, the secretary certifies to 
each teacher in the several districts of the 
township and borough, the names of all 
children whose mae makes them subject to 
the provisions of the law. Second, ‘‘ The 
Teacher's Official Monthly Report,’’ on 
which the teacher reports to the secretary 
the names of all children originally given to 
them by the secretary; and third, ‘‘ The 
Secretary’s Official Notice of Absence.”’’ 
This to be sent by the secretary to the par- 
ents or guardians, etc., notifying him or 
them of the absence of children in their 
care. 

Each of the notices should have printed 
thereon the section of the law relating to 
the duty of the secretary, the teacher and the 
parent. They are convenient and cheap, 
and while doing duty are teaching every 
one into whose hands they come what the 
law requires, and they should be supplied at 
the cost of the district. 

A few words as to what ought to be done 
to make the law more efficient, and I have 
done. With the experience we have had, in 
what way should this act of assembly be 
amended so as to make it more effective? I 
can only suggest— 

First. Let it be amended so that where 
any child or children fail to attend upon the 
school because of the want of proper cloth- 
ing, the board or the secretary of any board 
shall notify the overseers of the poor of the 
district, whose duty it shall be, upon such 
notice, to supply the clothing needed at the 
expense of the poor district. 

Second. The age for attendance should be 
added to at both ends, and made to extend 
from seven to fourteen years, and when the 
child or children are not actually employed 
in some lawful calling or engaged at legiti- 
mate work necessary for the support of the 
family, the age should be extended to six- 
teen years. There is no reason why a child 
seven years of age, in good physical and 
mental condition, especially in the villages, 
towns and cities, should not attend upon 
school ; nor can any good reason be given 
why the compulsory age should stop at 
thirteen. The law very wisely prohibits 
children under certain ages from being em- 
ployed in mine and factory: why not com- 
pel them to go to school ? 

Third. The term should be extended to 
cover the entire period for which the schools 
are open. Why the limit should be put at 
sixteen weeks I do not understand. Take 
a child under the present law in the condi- 
tion contemplated by the act, twelve years 
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of age, with nothing to do, nothing much 
indeed that he or she can do, but go to 
school, why should his or her parents or 
guardian be compelled to send him or her 
to school only sixteen weeks, when the 
schools are open twenty-six or thirty-six or 
forty weeks? I am, therefore, strongly in 
favor of extending the term for compulsory 
attendance, to cover the entire period the 
schools are open, with all proper excuses 
for non-attendance on account of inclement 
weather, distance or bad roads, to children 
who live in thecountry. I am confirmed in 
this opinion from observations made in the 
district in which I have the honor to bea 
director. Daily do I see boys, not over 
14 or 15 years of age, with nothing to do 
but stand around, and doing it with a ven- 
geance, smoking, swearing and chewing 
tobacco in the shops and on the streets of 
the town in which I live. They should be 
at school, and if they do not go voluntarily, 
as it is clear they do not, they should be 
compelled to attend school. 

Fourth. In order that the law may be 
thoroughly enforced, every district should 
be required to report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction what they have done 
to enforce the law, and if it shall appear 
that the board of directors in any district 
failed to enforce the law in all its provisions, 
such district to forfeit its right to any share 
of the State appropriation for the public 
schools. 

The obtaining of the State appropriation 
is made to depend upon the teaching of 
physiology and hygiene with special refer- 
ence to the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
on the human system. And all districts 
not keeping the schools open the minimum 
number of months required by the law, for- 
feit their right to the State appropriation. 
Apply the same rigid but reasonable rule to 
the compulsory attendance law, and I feel 
confident it will bring results far better than 
we now think or conceive. 

F. W. Lockwood, Montgomery county, 
said his district was just outside Phila- 
delphia, and the law was working splen- 
didly. There had been two families 
whose children did not attend; they were 
foreign people; he had visited them and 
explained in a friendly way the situation, 
was kindly received, and the children are 
now in regular attendance. Some chil- 
dren come to school who have not been 
returned by the assessor. 

W. M. Heimach, Mifflin county, said 
they had no trouble with the assessor’s 
list.- In a few cases where the children 
had not suitable clothing, the charitable 
people of the neighborhood supplied that, 
and the children are regular in attend- 
ance, in fact, eager to come; in one case 
where they were kept out by a case of 
scarlatina, they came back just as soon 
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as they could get the required certificate. 
The law works well. 

S. W. Wakefield, Fayette county: 
Ours is a mining district, but we have no 
trouble with that class of people—they 
are glad to have their children come. 
The only difficulty is with people who 
think their children too good to associate 
with those of the miners; one such man 
has given us more trouble than the other 
five hundred, by defying us to force his 
grandchild into school; the board has let 
him alone thus‘far, considering that is 
not the class the law was intended for; 
but it would be worth while to know 
whether we can make him send her. 

J. J. Johnston, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county: Three members of our board 
are newspaper men, and four are attor- 
neys; and we were in good shape to carry 
out the law when we resolved to enforce it 
vigorously. We elected two attendance 
officers, but now have only one—a man 
who knows the town thoroughly. The 
teachers place their reports in the hall of 
the school building, and the officer col- 
lects them daily and looks up the ab- 
sentees. In December there were no 
truants, nor in January. We think we 
have succeeded admirably. The law has 
put 50 or 60 more children into the 
schools. We used the papers to make 
known the provisions of the law and the 
fact that it would be enforced. In some 
parts of the county little effort is made to 
enforce the law. The trouble is not with 
the foreign people; they are glad to have 
their children learn, and they are obe- 
dient pupils. 

L. G. Heck, Lock Haven: We have 
1500 children in the schools. The law 
works well, and meets with general favor. 
The janitors act as truant officers. I ap- 
prove the amendments suggested in the 
paper of Mr. Fortney. Of course we un- 
derstand that the law as passed was a 
compromise measure; it was a new thing, 
and had to feel its way; but it is doing 
good. ; 

Dr. D. W. Jeffries, Chester city: We 
have 3500 pupils in the schools. Upon 
reading the law and noting the imperfect 
reports of assessors, our board referred 
the question to our solicitor for instruc- 
tions. He reported that as there was no 


penalty, we need not act; and 9 members 
against 7 voted to do nothing. We have 
many children not going to school who 
ought to do so; and I hope when our dele- | 
gation go home we will be able to get 
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something done. The reports here are 
certainly very encouraging; but we are 
likely to have a circus when we go to en- 
forcing the law, and some of our board 
think we will have costs to pay—there 
are magistrates who put costs on the 
party able to pay them. 

Edw. Gibbons, Avoca, Luzerne county: 
I have here last month’s report of West 
Pittston, in our mining region. There 
are 1050 children in the schools. Of the 
400 coming within the law, only five are 
not in attendance, and these are accounted 
for. They are reported by the assessor 
to the secretary, by the secretary to the 
teachers, and the list verified by personal 
examination. We construed the 16 
weeks to begin with the opening of term; 
but where children’s work is needed by 
the family (the boys work at the break- 
ers), we have not insisted on their coming 
at once. There is no disposition on the 
part of the parents to evade the law—they 
are glad to have their children attend. 

M. H. Borland, Washington county: 
The county superintendent says the law 
is generally enforced, and is a great suc- 
cess. It has gathered in more pupils, 
and added to the efficiency of the schools. 
In our district there are but 4 or 5 chil- 
dren out; the secretary looks after them. 

Peter Berry, Plummer, Venango 
county: Our board consider the compul- 
sory law the main spoke in the wheel of 
educational progress. If it continues to 
fulfil its present promise, it will do yeo- 
man service. It takes aclass of people 
out of the mire and places them upon the 
rock; and they and the community are 
saved from future lawlessness. It will 
count on the citizenship of the next gen- 
eration. With us it is the foreign people 
that need looking after—the Americans 
seldom need compulsion. I am willing 
to lengthen the age at both ends. It is 
far better to pay a little more tax to 
maintain the poor children than to have 
therm earn a few cents now and grow up 
in ignorance to become a public burden 
later. It is cheaper and more honorable 
to the Commonwealth to discharge our 
debt to these children early than to sup- 
port them in almshouses and penal insti- 
tutions when they come there through 
our neglect. 

Wm. Lauder, Bedford county: When 
the law went into operation the foreign 
element predominated in our district. 
We had the law printed and copies dis- 
tributed. When the schools opened we 
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were surprised at the increased attendance. 
We have no trouble; few absentees, and 
these for reasonable cause. Some of the 
other townships are not enforcing the 
law. Theageought to be6to15. It is 
a grand law, and should be rigidly en- 
forced. 

B. M. Bunker, Altoona: Our city has 
6300 pupils. The six directors decided 
to enforce the law, and have done so em- 
phatically. To begin with, we had 500 
more children in the schools than on the 
assessment roll. We started with 743 
truancies in a month; the good work of 
the teachers reduced it to150. Anex- 
president of the board being unemployed 
was engaged at the maximum salary al- 
lowed by law; he went to work, and I 
have his report here. The talk about 
difficulties in enforcement is all bugaboo 
—when you go at it, the difficulties dis- 
appear. The greatest trouble with us 
was that the assessors did not assess— 
they omitted so many, and got what 
names they had into queer shape. After 
the teachers had reduced the truancy list 
to 150, in another month the remainder 
had been brought down to 41, and some 
of these are properly detained at home. 
We think we are justified in saying that 
the law can and should fe enforced. I 
would suggest these additional provisions 
to increase its efficiency: 1. That the 
school board have some supervision over 
the assessors for school purposes. 2. 
That the names be got from the family 
Bible or from the mothers—fathers often 
don’t know their children’s ages. 3. The 
registration should be made in May. 4. 
The age should be raised to 15, if not 16. 
Boys at that age, and not employed, need 
perhaps more than any others to be in 
school. 5. Provision should be made for 
the utterly incorrigible—a small class, but 
very demoralizing to the others; these 
should be placed in penal or reformatory 
institutions, or in some way separated 
from the rest. With regard to the cost 
of enforcement of the law, our whole ex- 
pense has been inside of $100, and since 
we have got down to work, it will not cost 
more than $20a month. We have done 
it, and therefore I know the fact that it 
can be done in a city of our class, with 
45.000 people. [Applause. ] 

C. H. Caley, Montgomery county: The 
list for Upper Merion district was turned 
over to me, and I fixed up blank books 
for the teachers. At the end of the first 


month a number of .absentees were re- 
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ported. I visited all except a few who 
were known to be sick. The excuse given 
was usually that they did not know there 
was such a law. We explained the situ- 
ation, the children came to school, there 
is no more trouble, and the law has a 
good influence. Supt. Hoffecker thought 
ours would be one of the worst districts, 
we having many foreigners and large fac- 
tories; but these foreign people do better 
than many who have been with us for 
years. The proposed extension of age to 
15 is right—the boys at that age unem- 
ployed are worse out of school than 
younger ones. 

T. H. Higgins, Chester city: I think 
it would be well to make the law more 
stringent, and we should use all practical 
means to get at what we want. Our 
Committee on Legislation should formu- 
late our conclusions in the shape of a bill 
to be submitted to the Legislature. The 
suggestion of a penal or reformatory 
school for incorrigibles seems to be neces- 
sary; I think there should be truant 
schools established at suitable places. In 
one city there are 250 children of the legal 
age out of school, because we do not ‘en- 
force the law. 

C. D. Phipps, Franklin, Venango 
county: We printed the law, with the 
names of the officers, on one sheet, and 
circulated it among the people. We have 
had no trouble, and are moving on all 


right. When new families come in we 
pick up the children. The law is doing 
good. 


On motion, the discussion of the ques- 
tion closed at this point, the time allotted 
to it having been considerably extended. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


It was announced that the University 
question would be presented at to-mor- 
row’s session by J. K. Wildman, of Bristol. 


STATE TEXT BOOKS. 


Wm. McGeorge, Jr., Cynwydd, Mont- 
gomery county, opened the discussion of 
the question, ‘‘Should the State control 
and publish school text-books?’’ as fol- 
lows: 

What does this question presuppose and in- 
volve? It may mean either that horrible mon- 
strosity where the state edits, manufactures 
and supplies textbooks; or the less objection- 
able plan, where the state simply selects 
them. It is proposed to show that which- 
ever form of the dilemma its advocates may 
take, they are thereby making one of the 
most deadly assaults possible upon the in- 
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tegrity and efficiency of our school system. 
It would seem that in the light of experience, 
this question hardly admits of discussion; 
indeed, even without that help, it stands 
upon little better than absurdity. To prove 
this, let us ask a few other questions, which 
are quite as sensible and reasonable as the 
one directly before us: 

Should the State control and manufacture 
lows, wagons, bicycles, furniture, clothing, 
oots and shoes? Why not, if ‘‘ uniformity ”’ 

is so vital a matter in books? In the one 
matter of the bicycle, just imagine the re- 
ducing to uniformity of all the variousstyles, 
heavy and light, high and low gear, racing 
and safety, and all the improvements that 
come along every day. But this absurdity 
would be harmless—yes, good and virtuous 
—compared to the purposed injury to the 
schools. Uniformity is undesirable, even if 
it were possible. 

Carry the question a little further, to show 
its character even more plainly, and bring it 
closer to the book business: Should the 
State control and publish all hymn-books, 
books of worship and liturgies? That would 
be so economical, you know—only one kind, 
instead of everybody having hisown. To 
be sure, there might be a difficulty about 
what doctrines should be inculcated— 
whether our Lord’s divinity should be as- 
serted or denied—whether we should teach 
predestination or universal salvation; but 
surely such little matters should not be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of ‘‘ uniformity 
and economy.”’ 

Again, should the State control and pub- 
lish all newspapers? Would not that bea 
great scheme for crooked officials to prevent 
criticism or investigation? And what a de- 
cided advantage, if there were any Lexow 
committees appointed, to be able to keep 
their discoveries from the public! 

Should the State control and manufacture 
our cigars? And, but for the fact that School 
Directors, of course, would have nothing to 
do with drink, I might add, should the State 
control, manufacture and compound our 
drinks? 

Coming directly to the question of text- 
-books, let us ask, shall they inculcate free 
trade or protection? Of course the Commis- 
sion, or whatever the book makers are called, 
will represent the party in power, and 
nothing contrary to its ruling sentiment will 
be allowed to go into the books. It would 
be contrary to human nature for them not 
to fix them their own way. Do we want 
that? So with the histories—shall they call 
it ‘‘the lost cause,’’ or ‘‘the war of the re- 
bellion?’’ Shall they speak of Abraham 
Lincoln as a buffoon and a tyrant, or as a 
benefactor and a martyr? You never know 
which panty will come into power, and if 
they take turns at making books, we might 


have both kinds! Each Commission would 


give us a set in which their own ideas were 
dominant. 
The principle at stake is well brought out 
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in a fake story that I have picked up some- 
where. A smart book agent interviews a 
Democratic school director, whose board 
have agreed to adopt a rival book. Failing 
to convince him, he finally asks ‘‘ Are not 
you a Democrat?’ ‘‘Certainly.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
do you know that this new book teaches 
Republicanism in so many words?” ‘I 
guess not.’’ ‘‘ Let’s see—here’s the book— 
now listen, or look on while I read ‘ Congress 
shall guarantee to every State in the Union 
a Republican form of government.’’’ ‘Is 
that so? Well, that book will never go in 
while I can stop it.’’ It’s a little hard on 
directors, of course, but there’s a point there 
worth noting. 

These questions can all be boiled down 
into one, and it will take this shape—Do we 
believe in paternalism, or in a ‘‘ government 
of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple’’? 

It is amazing that this book question can 
be seriously proposed so near the beginning 
of the 2oth century, even if there were no 
experience to draw upon. But what can it 
mean to-day, in the face of the unanimous 
testimony of the school men of Vermont, 
and Maryland, and California, and Oregon, 
and Minnesota, and Indiana—everywhere 
that it has been tried—to the effect that the 
working of such laws in any form produces 
evil and only evil results. 

What is it that it is proposed to accom- 
plish? ‘‘Uniformity and economy.’’ We 
may well understand how a desire for uni- 
form excellence and wise economy might 
have misled honest and well-meaning peo- 
ple once; but how is it possible now, in the 
light of experience? But let us look at it 
closer. 

Do we want absolute uniformity? Is not 
the tendency to dull sameness one of the 
greatest evils we have to contend with, 
and would not this absolute uniformity de- 
stroy all individuality of treatment? Let 
us look into the past for a parallel. Pro- 
crustes was the great high-priest of uniform- 
ity. He had made a bed, you remember, 
which every traveler who stopped with him 
was made to fit—if too long, enough was 
cut off; if too short, they were stretched to 
the proper length. The general consensus 
of opinion is that Procrustes was too crusty 
an old fellow to be copied ; and it is worth 
noting that when Theseus killed him, his 
crimes were so black that neither earth, 
heaven nor hell would receive him. As 
Procustes was a robber, so it is hinted and 
alleged that this text-book scheme is a 
scheme of robbery, to provide fat berths for 
some new Officials, and especially to favor 
some strong monopoly. No place should 
be found in earth, heaven or hell for a set of 
men who for their own selfish interest seek 
to introduce a scheme that will injure and 
destroy our beneficent school system. 

How has ‘“‘ uniformity ’’ worked where it 
has been tried? If human testimony is 
worth anything, the educators who have 
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watched the working of these books should 
know them. Hear what they say: 

One superintendent in Minnesota says: 
‘*From an intellectual standpoint, a disad- 
vantage.’’ Another, ‘‘Our text-book sys- 
tem has retarded the true progress of the 
schools.’’ Still another, ‘‘If every trial ex- 
hausts some tempting form of error, then 
truly the experience ot this state should de- 
ter others from experimenting in the school- 
book business.’’ And again: ‘‘I do not 
think state uniformity is desirable; the 
books are not uniform here, as the state 
books have been laid aside for something 
better.’’ And so on, indefinitely. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, says: 
‘*The lessons of experience are decisive 
upon this point. The states which have 
tried this sovereign remedy of enforced uni- 
formity have found it worse than the dis- 
ease. Wherever such a law has been fairly 
tried, it has soon been repealed.’’ 

State Supt. Henry Raab, of Illinois, says: 
‘* It has been frequently tried in other states, 
and uniformly failed, whether the books 
have been manufactured, purchased, or se- 
lected by state authority.”’ 

Indiana and California tell the same story. 
Uniformity is not desirable, even were it 
possible. Every community should have 
the right to choose such text-books as are 
adapted to its needs. And the power to 
change text-books should also be carefully 
preserved and surrounded by every possible 
safeguard. Even the inert soil wants a 
change of manure and products. 

Does the idea of economy or cheapness at- 
tract you? When were excellent school- 
books ever so cheap as they are to-day? 
But on this question let us see what those 
who have tried it say of the plan : 

In California, the state printer estimated 
that he could produce 500,000 text-books for 
$89,000. Before he had published 187,000 
volumes, he had expended $357,000, and, 
like Oliver Twist, was asking tor more. 

In Indiana, a few years ago, a law was 
passed providing for the state publication 
of text-books. After the lapse of some time, 
a partial list was made which extended 
only to the lower grades of pupils. The 
high school ‘books, as before, were fur- 
nished by publishers. This list of books 
which were to be published according to law, 
was first published by a syndicate or school 
book company, as it was called, and after 
operating a year or two, the company sold 
out to the American Book Company, and 
the greater portion of the school book trade 
of the state of Indiana is now under the con- 
trol of the last-named company. 

In Minnesota the verdict of superinten- 
dents and other experts reads thus: ‘‘ The 
books are inferior in manner of presenting 
subjects and in general make-up.’’ ‘‘ No- 


body except the contractor and a few in his 
interest likes the books—and why should 
they ?’’ 


‘‘They are more expensive, be- 
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cause they do not satisfy the requirements.”’ 
‘*It discourages competition, it favors mo- 
nopoly; the law was conceived in corrup- 
tion, and passed in the interest of the job- 
ber, who needed a contract and got it.’’ 
‘* The state books are shams, in matter and 
make.’’ ‘‘ There is no real saving to the 
people.’’ ‘‘As to the cheapness of books, 
there has never been a time, since long be- 
fore this law was contemplated, that super- 
tor books to those furnished by the con- 
tractor could not have been purchased at as 
good figures.’’ And to close the list, here 
is what State Superintendent Burt thinks 
of it: ‘‘It is enough to say that the law for 
the past two years has made school books 
dear rather than cheap, and we can never 
realize any better result under the law. Its 
native depravity exceeds the original sin in 
the theology of Jonathan Edwards; deprav- 
ity innate, inherent, inseparable, incapable 
of regeneration, and sure to work out waste 
ard loss, for which there can be no remedy 
while the law remains in force.’’ 

To sum up the whole question, this 
scheme of State Uniformity in text-books 
has been a failure wherever tried. It has 
not, could not, and would not reduce the 
cost. School books now are the cheapest 
books published. It would be absolutely 
impossible for the state to make books as 
well as those furnished by the publishers, 
and each community should be considered 
able and competent to choose its own text- 
books. Remember, text-books grow, they 
are not and cannot be made to order, and 
therefore it is ridiculous to suppose the wis- 
est committee could at once originate im- 
proved books. This idea of uniformity bars 
all progress. Text-books produced under 
such a system are so poor that they prevent 
mental development. They stimulate teach- 
ers to violate law and get around the pre. 
scribed text-books, and even the most ad- 
visable and necessary changes cannot be 
made without the consent of the contractor. 

In conclusion, have you considered what 
would be the effect ‘of adopting any set of 
books, however good, on the children? Have 
you stopped to consider the cost to them, 
and the injury done to a whole generation 
in its education? If a set of books are 
adopted for a given number of years, would 
there, or could there be any improvement? 
If books must be bought of him, would the 
contractor spend money to improve them? 
Remember, that once this monster gets a 
hold on you—once let these books in—and 
they will be like the Old Man of the Sea; 
you will be unable to shake them off. For 
the sake of the schools, for the sake of the 
children, let us unanimously protest against 
any and all such legislation. 


The discussion was continued by I. A. 
Cleaver, of Berwyn, Chester county, as 
follows : 


It was hoped that the discussion of this 
question would be opened by Senator Ken- 
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nedy, the author of the bill presented to the 
Legislature a few days ago; but as he could 
not be secured, and owing to the fire we 
have been unable even to find the text of the 
bill, we are not well situated to consider that 
measure. However, we must do as well as 
we can. 

This question embodies two propositions: 
State control or uniformity precedes, and 
State publication naturally follows. 
we have either or both, are questions most 
yur gers for this body to discuss. Care- 
ful and thoughtful consideration will, I 
think, thoroughly satisfy us that State uni- 
formity ought to be exceedingly offensive, 
and State publication so repulsive as to be 
utterly obnoxious to every patron, director, 
and true citizen of our great Commonwealth. 

Sections 138 and 139 of our school laws 
delegate to directors and teachers the selec- 
tion of all school text-books, limited only 
by the pupils’ needs and the Board's discre- 
tion. Can we reach the people, the very 
fountain-head of government, under our 
democratic institutions—or at least so in- 
tended to be—those who have the greatest 
interest in the schools and the text-books— 
in any better way than by this local control 
of this supremely local matter ? 

The nearer we get to the people in matters 
that are of such vital importance to our 
State, the nearer we approach justice and 
virtue, or else our boasting of a government 
‘‘of the people, by the people and for the 

eople’’ is a blatant fallacy. In a Republic 
ike ours, it should be a fixed principle that 
all control should begin with the people and 
move upward, and not with their represen- 
tatives and move downward. The centrali- 
zation of power in the hands of the few is 
the danger surmounting all others that to- 
day menaces the perpetuity of popular gov- 
ernment. The evidences of paternalism 
stalk unmasked over our State and Nation, 
and the directors and teachers, who should 
be in ciosest kind of touch with the people, 
are to be asked to aid in securing the en- 
dorsement of the great Educational Depart- 
ment of our State, of this patent for a genu- 
ine legal monopoly, which will take from 
teachers and school officials the liberty of 
choosing their own school text books; and 
this new patent is to be christened ‘‘ State 
Uniformity.’’ The few who are asking for 
uniformity or consolidatlon of text-books— 
and be it known that these are almost en- 
tirely outside of the patrons, directors and 
teachers—claim that this thing of having 
so many text-books is unnecessary, costly 
and pernicious; that the people should have 
but one book on each subject, and all should 
be compelled to use this same book—nor 
should they be allowed to choose even that 
one book, it must be chosen for them at the 
Capital of the State, and then not by those 
who are to teach it, or even see it taught, 
but by our civil rulers! 

The plea under whic]: the Moslems burned 
the great Alexandrian library was, ‘‘If the 
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books teach not according to the Koran, 
they are pernicious; if they teach according 
to the Koran, they are unnecessary; in either 
case, they must be destroyed.”’ his is the 
universal despotic plea. The tendency in 
modern times, of governments, both State 
and National, to encroach upon the natural 


‘ and domestic rights of the people, should 


; 
\ 
’ 
; 
' 


justly cause serious concern and alarm; but 
when such tendency invades and interferes 
with the rights of the people in matters of 
education, it attacks the very citadel of per- 


: sonal liberty, and such encroachments will 








always be resisted by any people who cher- 
ish free institutions and free government. 
The people of this country, without regard 
to State lines or partisan creeds, will always 
support the doctrine so well and tersely ex- 
pressed in the words which we take the lib- 
erty to quote and freely endorse, ‘‘ Freedom 
of education, being an essential of civil and 
religious liberty, as well as a necessity for 
the development of intelligence, must not 
be interfered with under any pretext what- 
ever.”’ 

Compulsory State uniformity or consolida- 
tion is condemned by the educational senti- 
ment and experience of the day, and as a 
nggeern principle is untenable, as it cannot 

e established and complied with, except 
by arbitrary and unjustifiable legislation, 
which always disturbs and brings unrest to 
the people. The authority to prescribe text- 
books involves the right to say what system 
of instruction shall be taught in the educa- 
tion of our children. When the people sur- 
render this to the State government,they sur- 
render the dearest right that belongs to the 
freeman of any age or country; one of the most 
sacred rights belonging to any people in 
their parental and family relations is to con- 
trol the education of their children, and with 
it to manage and control their own schools. 
Who is there, who has given any serious 
thought to the matter of the selection of 
text-books, would dare to say that any better 
commission than teachers and directors 
could be named to meet the needs of the dis- 
trict? These two factors in public school 
work come into closest and most direct touch 
with the people; if a mistake be made now 
and then—and mistakes will always con- 
tinue to be made; even a State Commission 
would not claim to be infallible—how much 
more easily and inexpensively can it be cor- 
rected, than if it were made by representa- 
tives, so much farther removed from the 
people? 

That we have so many school books, and 
so many good ones, is due to the wide field 
open to authors, and the stimulus given to 
them by competition. And competition has 
enabled publishers to improve on the books 
of the past: it has stimulated them to pro- 
cure the best authors and to give them re- 
munerative prices. And who does not ac- 
knowledge the improvement in school 
books? The advancement has been as great 
as in any other department of intellectual 
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labor, and this advancement will go on in- 
definitely if competition is free; but if not, 
if it is repressed by State enactments, we 
must expect such books as neither teachers 
nor parents nor booksellers would approve. 
By nothing are teachers more hampered 
than by books with which they are dissatis- 
fied. Good results seldom come when the 
book and the teacher are not in harmony. 

If, therefore, this central federative idea 
of State limitation to our school books in the 
public schools, is to be carried out, why not 
still further extend it? Why not the State 
College, the School of Technology? Why 
not apply it to all the schools sare colleges, 
those that derive no support from the State 
as well as those that do? For does not the 
State’s paternity extend to all her children? 
And then, why not stretch it to all the books 
they read? Why not say what they shall read 
and what they shall not read? This would 
be far more sensible. Why not say that no 
book shall be bought, sold or read that has 
not the seal of the State upon it? Why not 
prescribe to the farmers of the state what 
mowers, what reapers, what plows, what 
hoes and what fertilizers they should use? 
Now, these are not idle, but legitimate, per- 
tinent questions; for once admit the undem- 
ocratic idea, and who can predict the end of 
its — If states do it, why may 
not the nation do it? May not the nation 
claim that it is parent of us all? Is not this 
claim already set up? May it not claim 
sovereignty over the whole work of educa- 
tion? May it not undertake that work, as 
it is proposed that the states shall do it? Is 
there no danger here? Let the paternal idea 
leaven the masses, and the absolute sway of 
the central government is easy. The only 
breakwater against the flood tide of central- 
ized power which is sweeping over the 
whole country, is the democratic idea that 
the people are to have the largest possible 
liberty, and this well applies to the kind and 
choice of their books. And what can be 
more undemocratic than to put it in the 
power of a few, say six or eight, to say what 
our children must study, and what they 
must zof study? 

I will now pass to the consideration of 
State publication. The proposition for State 
Uniformity is surely offensive enough of 
itself, but what shall we say of its twin 
brother? Shall we add to this gigantic 
blunder another—that of State publication ? 
That would be more stupendous, because of 
the more fertile possibilities for blundering, 
if not actual disgrace, that surround it. 

We all know that every monopoly—trusts 
or companies, as those interested prefer to 
call them—proclaims that the one supreme 
object of their conception and birth is that 
the ‘‘ dear people ’’ may be enabled to obtain 
the productions of said monopolies for ess 
money. If this were not a delusion, if we 
could even have faith to believe it. then 
there would be at least one leg upon which 
it might try to stand. Experience along 
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this line has satisfactorily proven that com- 
etition isa much surer lever with which to 
ower prices, than monopolies ever have 
been or ever will be. Then, shall our State 
transform herself into one of the hugest of 
monopolies? Can we consistently do so 
and then condemn other monopolies, and 
pass laws against them, if we first set the 
example ourselves? Carry out this idea of 
State publication of books, because of the 
claim that it is for the best interests of the 
children, to what will it lead? And where 
shall the line be drawn? 

If the State manufacture her own books, 
upon the plea that she can furnish them 
better and cheaper, then may she undertake 
the building of school houses, the making 
of desks, of maps, of blackboards, of pens, 
of paper, of ink, and everything else that 
pertains to a well-equipped school. We 
would then need an immense carpenter 
shop, one huge cabinet-shop, one mammoth 
paper mill, and one deep Artesian ink 
well, etc., etc., all to be presided over or 
bossed by a commission, appointed or 
elected for the purpose, not one of whom, 
in all probability, has had the least training 
or experience for the work. It is possible 
for a man to make a very good governor or 
treasurer, and yet be a very poor judge of a 
text-book. 

If the State manufactures her own books 
it must either contract with authors to write 
new books, or it must adopt books already 
published. If new, the authors must be 
paid for their work; if old, it must purchase 
the right to print from those who own the 
copyrights; either will be no inconsiderable 
item in the cost of publication. And what 
will be the cost ofthe plant? The Almighty 
only knows! And when the books are 
printed by the State, what will be the cost 
to the pupil? Will there be any saving? 
And will the State books be as good in all 
respects as those printed by the great pub- 
lishing houses? 

California and Minnesota have both made 
the experiment and failed. The Educational 
Commissioner of California honestly tells 
us that he was disappointed in all his calcu- 
lations, and no wonder; he had figured that 
certain books would cost 8% cents each— 
and this estimate was one of the reasons for 
adopting State publication—when he found 
the real cost to be 30 cents; hence, this Com- 
missioner now says ‘‘that he is constrained 
to admit—although he was at the start a 
strong advocate and in fullest sympathy 
with the project—that he would not advise 
any other State to undertake the manufac- 
ture of its school books.’’ In Minnesota it 
was proven that State publication of their 
school books cost the taxpayers of the State 
over 60 per cent. more than the amount for 
which they could have been purchased from 
private publishers, and also the books of 
these publishers were far superior in type, 
in press work, in paper and in binding, to 
the State books. Nor did this estimate take 
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into account the great sum—nearly half a 
million—paid for the plant; as in California, 
the taxpayers were paying twice for their 
books—first for the plant and then for the 
books—is it any wonder they got sick of the 
project, and that the State Superintendent 
writes, ‘‘When the plan expires, after fif- 
teen years’ trial, it will not be renewed’’? 

Now, notwithstanding the expensive ex- 
perience of these two States, is it not strange 
that there are those who would make it 
the policy of this State? It must be ad- 
mitted that it is a most tempting bait. 
State officials might be found eager for such 
a scheme; men might be found who would 
be willing to give many thousands, if they 
could be at the head of such a mammoth 
State monopoly. Might not many pub- 
lishers be found who would give their 
thousands if they could purchase the right 
to become the sole publishers of a single 
series for one State, and their hundreds of 
thousands if they could purchase the sole 
right to manufacture and distribute all the 
books for the public schools of an entire 
State? State manufacture is a most tempt- 
ing plum, and State Uniformity is the enter- 
ing wedge. Does experience justify the ex- 
periment? Has past experience in any line 
proven that State work is the cheapest? Is 
it not universal experience the world over 
that work is the cheapest when the indi- 
vidual has an interest in his own work? 
And is not this more probable where there 
is active competition, and that of the 
sharpest kind, as modern business methods 
have made it? 

There are some, no doubt, who would be 
pleased to have the State make the experi- 
ment, if they could have a ‘finger in the 
pie.”’ If we are wise we will never give 
them achance. A gigantic monopoly is a 
cordial invitation to jobbery of the worst 
kind, and conceding the most scrupulous 
honesty upon the part of our State authori- 
—_. it would still create a grievous monop- 
oly. 
With the only plausible argument in favor 
of State publication, i. e. that of cheaper 
books, dispelled, may we not for a few mo- 
ments in conclusion add a few words as to 
what we conceive to be the duties of this 
Association of State School Directors? 
Under our Constitution, the scrutiny of pro- 
posed legislation is one of, if not /re funda- 
mental principles of our Association, hence, 
this particular subject is one that should 
command not only our most careful scrutiny, 
but our wisest action. State control and 
publication being one of the most hazardous 
and dangerous of schemes, justly merits our 
condemnation. It would be a case of suicide 
for us not to do so, for just as sure as this 
Association fails to condemn any project 
that from the very start would be a huge 
monopoly, and one that might become a per- 
fect volcano of conmeenen and jobbery, it 
might just as well adjourn size die, hand 
over the keys and retire from business. Even 
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the fact so well known, that we work for 
nothing and- pay our own expenses, would 
not save us from the avalanche of public 
criticism and condemnation that we would 
justly merit and liberally receive. Public 
servants who from philanthropic motives 
accept official positions, without pay, need 
above all others to most scrupulously guard 
their endorsement of public measures, and 
to fearlessly condemn those against which 
even insinuation of official prostitution could 
be made. 


Mr. Cleaver also quoted at length from 
the report of State Supt. Wickersham in 
1875, in condemnation of the principle of 
state text-books. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who was announced 
to continue the discussion, wished to ex- 
cuse himself on account of the lateness 
of the hour (after1o o'clock), but the Con- 
vention insisted on hearing him, and he 
spoke briefly as follows: 

There seems to be no difference of opinion 
on this question here, and I hardly see the 
use of further discussion, especially at this 
late hour. It has been well said by one of 
the speakers that text-books must grow, 
and cannot be made to order. A book that 
is to live and give life must be written 
because the author loves his subject and 
cannot help writing of it; any other kind of 
book -is as dead as this question of State 
publication. You cannot buy an author 
who is worth buying; the men who can be 
bought are the wrong men to make our 
books, and would simply, as all experience 
shows, unload upon us a mass of inferior 
trash. 

I feel ashamed to talk on a question that 
has been dead for 200 years—ever since old 
Comenius showed the world that things 
were better than books. What we want is 
for the time to come speedily when we will 
care more about teachers and less about 
books. [Applause.] Give us honest and 
competent directors and teachers, and the 
book question will take care of itself; with- 
out them, anybody can unload anything 
upon-the schools, and damn them from the 
beginning. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I am ashamed to discuss this question for 
another reason—the kind of people with 
whom it brings one in contact. I have been 
reading the message of the new Governor of 
the state of Washington (he must be worth 
seeing as a curiosity)—and he wants the 
convicts in the penitentiary to make books 
for the children in the schools. [Laughter. ] 
From all such Populistic rot, Good, Lord de- 
liver us! And now it is time for us to go 
home. [No, no—go on.] 

Well, let me give a moment to another 
question, which I hoped to hear discussed. 
‘*Shall we have a State University?’’ To 
be consistent, I must admit that this one, 
too, has been dead over 100 years—not quite 
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so long as the other. [Laughter.] We 
have had a University of Pennsylvania since 
1791, with the Governor of the Common- 
wealth ex-officio at the head of its Board. 
All we need is the honest, intelligent, lib- 
_ eral development of what we have, and 
Pennsylvania will be all right. (Applause. ] 
Our educational fathers knew what they 
were about, and gave us the system which 
best fits the life of our people and the spirit 
of our Commonwealth. Down in the town- 
ship is the educational unit, and when we 
rob the people of their power, we rob the 
State of its educational glory. [Applause.] 


On motion of chairman of Executive 
Committee, the discussion of this ques- 
tion was closed at this point, and the 
Association adjourned, after returning 
thanks through the chair to the Harris- 
burg School Board for the use of the As- 
sembly Hall. 


— 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





‘NOON after 9 o’clock, the Association 
was called to order in Supreme Court 
Room, and by request of Executive Com- 
mittee the programme was so modified as 
to make the first order the discussion of 
the ‘‘ Relation of the Compulsory At- 
tendance Act to the Vaccination Act.’’ 
F. R. Brunner, M. D., of Eshbach, Berks 
county, opened the discussion in the fol- 
lowing paper: 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE VS. VACCINA- 
TION, 


Laws, like individuals, or other animals, 
at times get into conflict with each other, 
and a struggle for supremacy follows. 

The vaccination law and the compulsory 
education law are so constructed, and are 
already experiencing a clash of resounding 
arms in the hands of valiant warriors. The 
Dauphin county court in the case of Hum- 
melstown Citizens vs. Hummelstown School 
Board, has decided in favor of vaccination. 
This leaves two alternatives for the child of 
proper school age. It must either be vac- 
cinated or it must have had small-pox, or 
it dare not attend school. 

From the wording of the act, I do not 
consider vaccination compulsory, but it is 
one of the essentials to assure a child the 
privilege of attending school without hin- 
drance. If parents have neglected to vac- 
cinate their children, neither had them 
affected with small-pox previous to reaching 
the lawful school age, such children dare 
not attend school; and yet if the child is be- 
tween the age of oo and thirteen years it 
must attend school eighty days each year, 
or its parents pay a fine of two dollars for 
the first offence, and five dollars for every 
subsequent offence. 
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We are a progressive people, living in a 
progressive age, and are pushing our busi- 
ness affairs upon scientific platforms to 
exceedingly fine points, and our school 
system is no exception to this forward, 
march system. Bacteria and living entities 
were in existence in families and schools 
fifty years ago when many of us were school- 
boys, and were then of such magnitude that 
they could be seen with the unaided eye, 
marching ad libitum over our knowledge 
boxes densely covered with hair, and the 
boys and girls were just as healthy, just as 
pretty, slept as soundly, dreamt as pleas- 
antly, received their floggings more com- 
placently, and developed fewer bald heads 
than do the boys and girls of the present 
generation, 

I desire, in the first place, to discuss the 
wisdom of the so-called compulsory vaccina- 
tion act and its needed amendments, and, 
secondly, the importance of the compulsory 
attendance act. 

The vaccination act is no doubt the off- 
spring of the Board of Health, in many 
instances an over officious body and a 
detrimental institution to the practitioner 
of medicine. However much it may benefit 
the general public, it infringes upon our 

ersonal rights, and hence is not very popu- 
ar. Our medical collages are filled with 
students, trying to master the healing art 
and study the origin and cause of all 
ailments to which men, women and children 
are heir, yet in spite of all this, the State 
Legislature establishes a board of health 
which is trying to prevent and wipe out all 
diseases by quarantining, which is equal to 
destroying the doctor’s field for operation. 

On the other hand, the State supports a 
law-making body which passes conflicting 
laws, the wording so indefinite, mysterious 
and imperfect, that it requires more lawyers, 
more courts and more money, year after 
year, to compare and define their significa- 
tion and intent and to establish their consti- 
tutionality. 

It is not my purpose to define small-pox, 
its nature and origin, in order to open the 
subject of vaccination—simply to state that 
it is a disease handed down to us as having 
existed centuries ago; that it has been epi- 
demic; considered one of the most fatal 
diseases; that its virulence had been modi- 
fied early in the 18th century by inoculating 
people with the small-pox virus, and that 
the Chinese inserted the small-pox crusts 
in the noses of their people to rob the dis- 
ease of at least some of its virulence. In 
1713, Dr. Emanuel Simoni wrote from Con- 
stantinople to Dr. Woodward, in London, 
speaking of his success. In 1715, Dr. Ken- 
nedy, an English surgeon, also verified the 
successful treatment by inoculation; but not 
till May 14,1796, was vaccination born, when 
Edward Jenner took matter originally from 
the udder of a cow, that had affected the 
hand of Sarah Nelmes. The pus taken from 
the hand of this lady was inserted into the 
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arms of James Phipps. He went through 
the disease in a satisfactory manner. He 
was afterwards inoculated with small-pox 
virus and no disease followed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that vaccination 
was proven to be successful, objections were 
then offered to the operation the same as 
now. Some said it was unnatural and im- 
pious to engraft the disease of a brute upon 
a Christian; others said that it introduced 
new, unheard of and monstrous diseases, 
distinct from cow-pox; but we are overcom- 
ing these objections by further scientific ex- 
periments. 

Small-pox is not near as prevalent now 
as it was in the middle of the present cen- 
tury; butitis still the same dreaded and the 
same fatal disease if left to itself, and it 
would always be proper to bow our heads at 
hearing the name of Edward Jenner. 

Scientific men of the present time declare 
that all diseases arise from filth, and that 
filth is a breeder of microbes or infectious 
matter. Centuries ago it was asserted that 
all diseases and death came from the devil, 
and the plagues of Egypt were quoted as an 
example, and the same idea is still held by 
some people. 

We are inclined to believe that all con- 
tagious diseases, even small-pox, arise 
through ignorance, carelessness, laziness 
and unconcern, more readily than by spon- 
taneous outbreaks, and if “eg 0 were bet- 
ter educated they would be more on the 
lookout, more on the preventative than on 
the defensive. 

Education never costs as much as igno- 
rance, and by attending to our duties over- 
officious boards of health would find much 
less to concern themselves about. 

Why acompulsory vaccination law should 
have been passed by our State Legislature is 
not altogether plain, but I presume for the 
ee good and as a financial lift to the 

ard of health. Not a word is said nor 
provisions made for re vaccination, and yet 
this is just as important as original vaccina- 
tion, more particularly where original vac- 
cination was practiced during childhood. 
In case of an epidemic of small-pox, school 
children who had been vaccinated in child- 
hood would be exempt from a re-vaccina- 
tion, without any assurance that such chil- 
dren would not be affected. 

In five years, 1833-37 inclusive, small pox 
infection had been imported sixteen times 
into different regiments of the army of Wur- 
temberg, and but one case of modified small 
pox ensued among 14,384 re-vaccinated sol- 
diers. Inthe Prussian army, from 1831-33, 
no less than 312 deaths occurred by small- 
pox who were vaccinated but once. 104 an- 
nual deaths occurred in the army from one 
vaccination, and an average of two annual 
deaths from small-pox for the re-vaccinated 
army. 

Had the subject of vaccination and re- 
vaccination been incorporated into the study 
of physiology, and its importance and ne- 
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cessity explained and urged, it would have 
furnished interesting historical reading, and 
impressed parents and children with the 
importance of the operation. Few intelli- 
ame people need be subjected to compulsory 
aws for maintaining health and prolonging 
life, but many are so situated that they have 
not the means to provide all things neces- 
sary to protect health, comfort and life. If 
we must have boards of health, why not 
provide the necessary means, and direct 
that board to urge all practicing physicians 
to attend to vaccinating all children in fam- 
ilies they are attending; and if families are 
too poor to pay for the operation, provision 
could be made by the school boards where 
no board of health exists, to vaccinate and 
re-vaccinate such children at the expense of 
the district wherein they reside. 

It is true that some people have conscien- 
tious scruples against vaccination now as 
of yore, ny sassiges. their argument by citing 
cases that have proved hazardous, and even 
fatal in some instances; and others where 
vaccination did not protect. A few such 
isolated cases, if known to exist, are no cri- 
terion to go by when hundreds and thou- 
sands of instances have proven its protective 
powers. I believe that if the vaccination of 
children were placed on another footing, 
most if not all the children of our State 
would be vaccinated before reaching the 
proper school age. Compulsion through 
the rude hand of the law is not agreeable to 
all people, but educated people are always 
willing to perform a plain and important 
duty without coercion or compulsion. The 
United States have suffered very few epi- 
demics of small-pox. When no epidemic 
exists, there is no need of being vaccinated; 
if an epidemic occurs, then both vaccination 
and re-vaccination are equally essential, but 
the act is mum on re-vaccination. 

Another stumbling block in the way of 
school children is the act prohibiting them 
from attending school for a period of thirty 
days following the discharge by recovery or 
death of the last person afflicted in said 
house or family, or his or her removal toa 
hospital and a thorough disinfection of the 
premises, and all such children or other per- 
sons as aforesaid, before being permitted to 
attend or to return to school shall furnish 
to said principal or other person in charge 
of said school, a certificate signed by the 
medical attendant of children or persons, or 
by any physician to be nye org by the 
health authorities, setting forth that the 
thirty days mentioned in the act have ex- 
pired. Whatnonsense! Where is the proof 
that it requires thirty days after the dis- 
charge of the patient to drive out contagion, 
if proper sanitary and disinfecting measures 
are pursued during the disease and a thor- 
ough room and house cleaning after the pa- 
tient is enabled to leave his sick chamber? 
Thorough fumigation and proper disinfec- 
tion destroys all contagious matter in a day 
or two; why then keep children out of school 
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thirty days, more particularly in country 
districts, where the annual school term is 
but six months? Truly, we strain at gnats 
and swallow camels as vigorously as did 
our ancestors two thousand years ago. 
Law, medicine and religion are full of fads, 
and what one builds up another pulls down. 
Dr. Lyman Abbot is not trying to disprove 
the Bible, but because he did not live to see 
the big fish swallow Jonah and then on the 
third day eject him from his belly, he 
simply does not believe it. He considers it 
not a humbug but a ‘‘fad,’”’ a fabulous 
story. Our prominent politicians are fight- 
ing for high and low tariff, some for mono- 
and others for bi-metalism, and the world 
moves on as if neither were especially essen- 
tial. In the Dr. Johnson murder trial, sev- 
eral weeks ago; a little string of big expert 
fish swore that Johnson was insane, and a 
big string of smaller fish swore that Johnson 
was sane. The jury believed that Johnson 
was both sane and insane, and rendered a 
verdict in the second degree. The judge 
received the verdict with thanks, but did 
not express an opinion whether he believed 
the jury sane or insane—but probably both. 
So we have anti-toxin fads, hydrophobia 
fads, anti-tuberculin fads, vaccination fads, 
and many more fads, upheld by one faction 
and denounced by another, and collectively; 
the great republic believes that both may be 
right, and either may be wrong, and often 
hands in a verdict in the second degree. 

I am convinced that it is not ignorance 
that asks for a repeal of the compulsory 
vaccination act, nor selfishness that ushered 
it into existence, but a desire to outstrip 
and overcome all contagious diseases, whose 
tactics are not all understood. 

Many years agoa monk met the cholera 
and said, ‘‘ Where are you going ?’’ Cholera 
said, ‘‘I am going to Calcutta to kill my 
twenty thousand.’’ On his return the der- 
vish again met cholera and said: ‘‘ You liar, 
you said you were going to kill twenty thou- 
sand and you have killed ninety thousand.” 
Cholera replied: ‘tI have only killed my 
twenty thousand, fear killed the rest.’’ I 
could mention many instances where so- 
called contagious diseases arose from mind 
influence, demonstrating the fact that we 
are often working on one side of the fence 
only, when we should be looking up the 
otheralso. Fear often plays a more import- 
ant part in producing a disease than does 
contagion; nevertheless I am an advocate of 
protection, prevention and vaccination, and 
convinced of their influence and usefulness, 
if properly and successfully performed, just 
as je as I am convinced of the protec- 
tion of lightning rods, when properly con- 
structed and properly put up: but I do not 
believe in a law that keeps children out of 
school because their parents have neglected 
or refused to have them vaccinated before 
the proper school age, more particularly 
when there is no epidemic of small-pox pre- 
vailing, nor a small-pox scare afloat. 
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In many respects our common school sys- 
tem is and must be one of compulsion, but 
it should not be compulsion in opposite 
directions, as that of vaccination and com- 
‘onrsanl attendance. Ourschool system has 

ecome a law, and it must be upheld. We 
must have no less than a six months school 
term, but we may have more. We must 
employ competent teachers. We must pay 
their salaries, whether they have six or 
sixty pupils in attendance. We must have 
free text-books and free stationery. We 
must pay our school taxes. We must pro- 
vide sufficient ground, suitable buildings 
and location, and swear to our reports that 
the schools have been kept in operation ac- 
cording to the law of the State, or we lose 
the State appropriation. . 

Why must the taxpayers do all this? To 
give the boys and girls of the State—and 
God bless them!—an opportunity to become 
educated, to become prepared for the various 
duties of life. Why not then compel par- 
ents and guardians to send their children to 
school from 8 to 14 years of age during the 
entire term, when their health permits, that 
they may reap the benefits of the immense 
sum of money spent in behalf of their chil- 
dren’s welfare and future usefulness ? 

Compulsory education outshines compul- 
sory vaccination as brilliantly as the sun 
outshines the moon, and the beneficial influ- 
ence there will be felt throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; felt in our churches. 
felt in heathen countries, felt in our national 
and state legislative halls; felt on our farms, 
in our workshops, in our business relations, 
in science and art, in official capacity as 
well as in ail other pursuits of life. Then 
may we well quote the words of the wise, 
**Wisdom crieth without.’’ She uttereth 
her voice in the streets and crieth in the 
chief places of concourse, from the peasant’s 
hovel to the king’s palace. Wars and 
rumors of wars will be hushed forever, and 
intelligent arbitration will settle all differ- 
ences arising among individuals, masses, 
classes, and nations, and the pen proven to 
be much mightier than the sword. 


Thos. W. Baldwin, West Chester: The 
assessors must return the births and file 
names and residences of children between 
8 and 13; where there are boards of health, 
they return the deaths—where there are 
no such officers, there is no record. The 
whole matter of vital statistics should be 
placed in the hands of a single body— 
perhaps boards of health are the best cus- 
todians of these statistical matters; if so, 
we should have them everywhere. Why 
might not physicians be required to re- 
port vaccinations? 

‘H. H. Rice, Waltonville; Dauphin 
county: We understand from competent 
attorneys that vaccination is not compul- 
sory in country districts; but it is needed 
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there as much as in towns, perhaps more. 
People live far apart, directors do not 
hear of disease promptly, and even when 
they do know of it, they cannot keep 
the pupils out for thirty days, because a 
township is not a ‘‘ municipality.”’ 

D. F. Fortney, Bellefonte: Whatever 
our powers may be, school boards should 
act cautiously and not push this matter 
to radical extremes. I had two children; 
small-pox came around, and they were 
vaccinated; my girl was never well after- 
wards, and died in a few years, I firmly 
believe because her blood was poisoned 
then. ‘There is another case in Houtzdale 
where a child’s physical development was 
arrested by this same poisoning. These 
facts make a man cautious. Of course it 
was well to get rid of the old nonsense of 
some preachers, that disease came by the 
will of God, and it was wrong to inter- 
fere; but I do not believe we should make 
or enforce such radical rules except in 
case of necessity like a wide-spread epi- 
demic. I should not set myself up against 
the law, but would apply it judiciously, 
and not stir up antagonism unnecessarily. 

W. M. Heimach, Newton Hamilton, 
Mifflin county: The law sometimes works 
hardship. I lived in a house where there 
was a contagious case; we were quaran- 
tined, and marked with the red flag; 
the man of the house, an engineer, got 
into a fight, and his wife ran out to get 
him away; the police arrested both, and 
locked them up together; then the medi- 
cal authorities quarantined the man; fear 
gave him the disease, and he died of it, 
for he never was upstairs where the sick 
person lay, nor was any one else but the 
physician and myself. Perhaps more pre- 
cautions are needed in rural districts, but 
they have some advantages too; where 
people are farther apart there is less 
chance of contagion, and when people get 
sick something is done for them immedi- 
ately—every family has its stock of herbs, 
remedies from time immemorial]. 

H. C. Brown, Lewisburg, Union county: 
We must use common sense in enforcing 
these two laws. It is very important in 
contagious disease that the boards act 
promptly. .We had thirteen cases of diph- 
theria, due to delay. 

J. B. Lehr, Millerstown, Perry county: 
Is not this common sense? First settle 


the question, Is vaccination preventive? if 
not, discard it; if yes, then profit by it. 
Pennsylvania has not suffered much from 
Because of 


small-pox for years—why? 
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general vaccination. Then why wait for 
an epidemic before protecting ourselves? 
People need 16 be informed about these 
things, and we as officers should do our 
duty promptly and thoroughly. 

H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia: Our city 
rules embody the vaccination law, and 
require the vaccination to be successful. 
If the operation does not ‘‘take,’’ it is re- 
peated, and if that fails they are presumed 
to be protected. The law ought to be 
enforced everywhere, and when there is 
no board of health, its powers should be 
exercised by the school board so far as 
the schools are concerned. 

The discussion closed at this point, 
after a resolution had been offered in- 
structing the Committee on Legislation 
to ask for an amendment to the law pro- 
viding boards of health for rural districts, 
which was referred to the committee, who 
already had the question under consider- 
ation. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


The discussion of this subject was 
opened by Chas. E. Quail, M. D., Au- 
burn, Schuylkill county, chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, in the follow- 
ing paper: 

In compliance with Article 14th of our ac- 
tion in the last session, which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Legislation Committee shall 
scrutinize all bills affecting the public 
schools that may be presented to the State 
Legislature at each session, and make a re- 
port thereon to the Association ; it shall 
also secure the presentation to the legisla- 
ture of such measures as may be recom- 
mended by the Association,’’ the following 
report is submitted : 

During the past year marked interest has 
been taken all over the Commonwealth in 
reference to school legislation. The inter- 
est thus shown in the past year as regards 
legislation affecting our common school 
system, bids fair to overstep that of any 
other subject of social or political economy, 
and with the aid and interest that this State 
Association is now manifesting, a new era 
of advanced educational problems is dawn- 
ing upon us. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


In the legislation of the Act No. 53, known 
generally as ‘‘ The New Compulsory School 
Law,’’ so much interest is shown that we 
find all over the State, bills formulated and 
presented to the present legislature for the 
amending of said act. In a number- of: 
counties where directors’ associations are 
held, various changes in the law have been 
advocated. And from the interest mani- 
fested in the public schools, we believe that 
the State Directors’ Association has come 
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none too soon. The people all over the state 
have been intensely interested in this leg- 
islation, and of right are looking to the 
State Directors’ Association to lend, if pos- 
sible, substantial aid in moulding legisla- 
tion through the present senate and house 
of representatives, for such remedial changes 
in the law as shall strengthen its weak 
points and make it a blessing to the people 
of Pennsylvania. 

We believe the compulsory law has come 
to stay. The fact that it has not yet been 
fairly tried over all parts of the state, is due 
no doubt to the liberty the law gives every 
local board of directors to construe or deter- 
mine how it shall be enforced, or if to be 
complied with at all. However, whenever a 
faithful application of the law has been 
made by directors (in so far as they are able 
to enforce its provisions) so much good has 
been already attained that in nosection where 
an honest effort has been made to enforce it 
has its repeal been advocated. We believe 
that with the liberal expenditure from the 
state treasury of the five or six million dol- 
lars for the common school system, every 
effort should be made to derive the greatest 
good, and certainly enforcing the attendance 
of the poor and illiterate children in the 
schools, is one of the great interests to be 
subserved. 

Awd here we are obliged to present certain 
suggestions by way of opening up discus- 
sion of measures advocated (although we do 
not endorse some of the propositions to your 
body). 

It has been suggested by some that to 
make the law operative in getting the indi- 
gent and poor children into the schools, leg- 
islation be enacted giving school directors 
power to furnish aid to the parents of such 
children, from whom they derive support, 
while they are at school. And that the law 
giving boroughs and townships the present 

icense fees be changed so that the said fees 

may be diverted in part or whole to school 
boards for such purposes, and if said fund is 
insufficient, giving authority to the school 
boards to supply such deficiency out of the 
state appropriation. This matter is pre- 
sented in a bill drawn by R. H. Wilder, Esq. 
ot Schuylkill county, entitled, ‘‘An act to 
amend the public school law,’’ and which 
has already been reported to the Senate. 

Your Committee feel constrained to favor 
the first section of this act, in that it advo- 
cates the extension of the period of age one 
year, namely, from 8 to 14 instead of 8 to 13, 
and would even suggest an advance to I5 
years of age. There are so many children 
who, having arrived beyond the age of 13 
a are not generally occupied at work, 

ut are on the streets, having had no in- 
instruction, could be thus benefited; and 
we are of the opinion that children between 
the ages of 13 and 15 should at least attend 
the schools sixteen (16) consecutive weeks, 
if not twenty {2) weeks, as advocated; and 
that the attendance be consecutive from the 
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first Monday of November of the annual 
school term. Thisis set forth more particu- 
larly and fully in a bill recommended 
through the Board of Controllers of Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 


SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Among other important legislation re- 
quired is the amending of an act entitled 
“An Act relating to the admittance and in- 
struction of children of soldiers of the late 
war of the Rebellion in the common 
schools,’’ approved April 18, 1893. The 
law relating to soldiers’ children attending 
other schools of the State outside the dis- 
trict in which the pupils live, and which 
compels the admittance of said soldiers’ 
children into these schools, works a hard- 
ship on the district in which the said chil- 
dren reside, in that the district is compelled 
to pay the tuition. If the Commonwealth 
legislates in the interest of the soldiers’ 
children, then the State should bear the ex- 
pense. We find in small towns and school 
districts from 50 to 100 children who might 
avail themselves of this privilege, and the 
extra tuition which said law compels the 
district to pay is burdensome. If there is 
any appearance of class legislation in this, 
let the expenses be derived from the public 
at large, the same as that for the burial or 
indigent soldiers, and we would advise this 
Association to ask that such change in the 
law be made, which is but just. 


FORESTRY AND TREE CULTURE. 


The following measure has been offered 
in the Senate : 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., that ten 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated from the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth for the use of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to pay for 
editing, printing and distributing among 
the public schools of the Commonwealth, of 
a series of ‘‘leaflets’’ or other cheap form 
of p groampune “oo on the subject of forestry 
and tree culture, as supplementary reading 
lessons for pupils. . 

The subject of control and publishing of 
school and text-books has already been dis- 
cussed. 

There is much more of school legislation 
that should be considered. But for the lim- 
ited time for the work of the Association, 
the few subjects considered in this report 
are of so much importance that to accom- 
plish this through the present legislature 
will be a great step in advance of school 
legislation already acquired. 

The questions of school legislation already 
proposed in the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives are of such importance that this 
Association should instruct your committee 
at once what legislation they should en- 
dorse ; and we trust that the legislation en- 
dorsed by this Association and presented 
by your committee will have the effect of 
concentrating the efforts of the members of 
the legislature to so change and amend the 
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school legislation enacted and proposed, 
that it will conform to the views of this 
body, who, coming from all sections of the 
State, should after full and free discussion 
here be best able to advise such legislation 
as is for the best interest of the public 
schools of this Commonwealth. Our grand 
old Keystone State is not in its zenith, but 
grown to full manhood, and with this pro- 

ressive age in the annals of public school 
instruction, any legislation that is good and 
beneficial to any State in the Union, is none 
too good for Pennsylvania. 

The recommendations of the committee 
have been formulated in a supplementary 
report, which will now be presented for 
your consideration. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED. 


Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., Doylestown, 
Bucks county, presented the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, which on motion 
were taken up seriatim for action, and 
disposed of as follows: 

1. Length of the School Term.—Your com- 
mittee was directed at the meeting of the 
Association a year ago to take this matter 
under consideration. We herewith report 
that, in our judgment, the minimum school 
term should be seven months, instead of six 
months as at present. 

Supt. F. C. Bowersox, of Snyder 
county: Of course I am glad when people 
can have nine or ten months school ; but 
in our agricultural districts we find even 
the six months is too long and we cannot 
keep the children in school. Sometimes 
in a school of 40 or 45 pupils, only five 
_ or ten get there at the opening, and but 
few more for the first two months. The 
people say they must have their children’s 
services at home, and what can we do 
about it? Even if attendance were made 
compulsory by law for the whole term, I 
doubt if it could be enforced. Therefore 
we had better not pass the resolution. 

W. M. Heimach, Mifflin county: Others 
of us have to meet that same question, of 
course. But are our children to be de- 
prived of proper education because others 
say that five months and $25 teachers are 
good enough? We want all the schooling 
we can get; and our action should not 
represent the mossback element. 

he question was put and the recom- 
mendation adopted by a very decided 
majority. 

2. Uniformity of Text Books throughout 
the State, and the Publication thereof under 
State Authority.—Your committee would 
most earnestly protest against the enact- 
ment of ste 4 egislation. It would be 
vicious, and in our opinion would be at- 
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tended with disastrous results to the inter- 
ests of our schools and their management 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

This question having been already dis- 
cussed at considerable length, the ap- 
plause with which it was received was 
followed by calls for the question, and it 
was adopted unanimously. 

3. Distribution of School Appropriation.— 
There are at least three bills upon this sub- 
ject now pending. Your committee are 
agreed that the recognition in all of these 
bills of the unwisdom and unfairness of the 
present basis of distribution is well founded; 
and while not committing ourselves to the 
support of any particular one of them, we be- 
lieve that such action should be taken by 
the legislature upon this point as will aid 
the weaker school districts of the State, 
encourage all districts to secure the best 
possible attendance of pupils, and to employ 
an adequate number of competent teachers. 
We further recommend that no greater 
amount shall be appropriated to any dis- 
trict than is raised therein by local taxation. 

M. H. Borland, Washington county: I 
think we should speak more definitely. 
I am in favor of adopting the suggestion 
of the Governor, formulated im what is 
known as the Granger bill, to distribute 
the appropriation in thirds— one-third 
based on number of schools, one-third on 
number of pupils, one-third on taxables. 
This seems just and fair. I move toamend 
the report by recommending this plan. 

C. J. Vance, Oakdale, Allegheny 
county: It is not sufficient simply. to give 
more money. There are districts that 
take the money they get from the state 
and cut down their millage proportion- 
ately. We want legislation to prevent 
that. Why give more money ifthe schools 
get no benefit from it? [Applause. ] 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette county: I 
know of one district with eight teachers, 
where the state appropriation paid all 
their salaries but $313; I hear of another 
whére it paid all but $18. We should 
speak with no uncertain sound on this— 
we should insist that no district get more 
from the state than it raises by direct tax- 
ation. There are districts that would 
have but three months school and levy no 
tax if they were allowed. 

W. M. Heimach: There is much unfair- 
ness in the distribution, as between dis- 
tricts. On one side of the road a township 
with twelve schools of forty pupils get 
$120 per school; on the other, one with 
two schools of the same size gets $200. 
Something should be done to equalize 
them. — 
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T. H. Higgins, Chester city: I move to 
amend by substituting this: ‘‘ Provided, 
that no district shall receive from the state 
more than 50 per cent. of the amount 
raised by taxation.”’ 

Dr. Quail; That goes further than the 
committee considered wise. We were 
agreed to say that no more be appropri- 
ated than the amount raised by taxation. 

B. M. Bunker, Altoona: I think as di- 
rectors we had better keep our hands off 
this matter. I agree that the basis is un- 
fair. Of course, coming from a city of 
the third class, my selfish interest would 
say leave it as it is; but I want to be fair 
and just. However, the Legislature 
should be better able to settle this ques- 
tion upon an equitable basis than we are. 

H. H. Hubbert: Large cities raise more 
money than they receive; the difficulty 
seems to be that some country districts 
use the state appropriation to reduce tax- 
ation, and that should be prevented. Men 
fit to be directors should do this without 
Taw; they have the power, and should 
have the nerve, to fix a high standard 
for their schools, and raise money enough 
by taxation to pay good teachers. 

Wm. Repp, Old Forge, Lackawanna 
county: Ifsomething like this is not done, 
much of our great five and a half million 
appropriation might as well be thrown 
down asewer. What is needed is to make 
it impossible for the mossbacks to save 
themselves from tax at the expense of the 
state. As long as they can do it, they will. 
The state has the right and duty to insist 
on getting the worth ofits money, instead 
of paying other people’s debts. 

J. B. Lehr, Perry county: The major 
part of the directors present here are not 
from ‘‘ mossback’’ counties, and have no 
experience of the difficulties met with in 
backward districts. We must teach the 
people in the mossback regions, and make 
a different public sentiment. There are 
people in most counties, and a good many 
of them in some counties, who believe 
that the large appropriation is made on 
purpose to lighten the burden of taxation, 
and that they have a right to use it in 
that way. They believe that was the in- 
tention of the Legislature, and quote 
Gov. Pattison as authority. 

F. L. Carr, Elmhurst, Lackawanna 
county: I object to this fifty per cent. 
amendment. We have taxed ourselves 
up to the limit. Last year we had nine 
months school, this year we had but eight 
months, next year we may have to do 
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with less teachers—still our tax rate is 
up to the limit. If we can only get the 
fifty per cent. appropriation, we can have 
only six months school. Is not that hard 
on us? 

The vote was taken on the fifty per 
cent amendment, and it was defeated by 
a large majority. ‘ 

The question recurred on the amend- 
ment to distribute the appropriation in 
thirds—based on schools, pupils and tax- 
ables respectively. 

H. B. Eastburn: This was considered 
by the committee, and we finally agreed 
that it was best to recommend simply that 
no more be appropriated than the district 
was willing to raise by taxation. We 
thought it unwise to commit this body to 
any particular method. Careful manage- 
ment will be needed to get anything, and 
we think the recommendation offered goes 
as far as we ought to go. 

J. B. Lehr: The one-third based on 
schools would help the poorer districts. 

The amendment dividing the appropri- 
ation into thirds was laid upon the table. 

The recommendation of the committée 
now coming up, the limit of appropriation 
not to exceed amount raised by taxa- 
tion, it was adopted by a decided vote. 


4. Amendments to the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Act.—While not agreed to recommend 
any radical changes, nor make amendments 
of this law in advance of the fair and gen- 
eral test of the efficacy of its main features, 
we favor the enlarging of the age-limit by 
adding another year, thus making the period 
extend from the age of eight years to four- 
teen years, and we further favor the applica- 
tion of the law to all children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years who are 
not engaged in some regular employment. 

Adopted unanimously. 

5. Education of Soldiers’ Orphans.—if the 
act requiring school districts in which Sol- 
diers’ Orphans are residents and from which 
they may go to schools in other districts, to 
pay the cost of their tuition therein should 

e held to be constitutional, and should con- 
tinue in force, we would recommend that 
it be amended so that the cost of such tuition 
shall be paid from the same source from 
which the funds for the burial of indigent 
soldiers are derived. 

Adopted by a large majority. 

The Committee also reported back with- 
out recommendation the following resolu- 
tion, presented by the delegation from the 
city of Lebanon: 

Resolved, That we instruct the committee 
on legislation to endeavor to have the act of 
1891, which compels the boards of school 
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control of cities of the third class to elect 
their secretary from among its members, so 
amended that the board can at their option 
elect either one of their members or any other 
competent person. 

No action was taken on the resolution. 


D. F. Fortney, esq., Bellefonte, offered 
a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Legislation on the subject of township 
high schools, which was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. J. K. Wildman, of Bristol, Bucks 
county, said that sometimes silence, like 
honesty, might be the best policy. We 
are full of business this morning, and the 
speaker is better qualified to receive than 
to impart light upon this question of 
whether we shall have a State University. 
But having been asked to open the dis- 
cussion, he would do so in few words. 
Dr. Brumbaugh told us last night that 
we already have a University, and have 
had for a hundred years; but if he would 
go back to his boyhood (though he does 
preserve the spirit of boyhood remark- 
ably), and go from school to that same 
University with an empty pocket-book, 
he might find some difficulties that do not 
exist in Michigan, which really has a 
State University. If such an institution, 
free to all, is good for Michigan, why 
not for Pennsylvania? Notwithstanding 
friend Brumbaugh’s statement, we are 
justified in saying that Pennsylvania has 
not a State University, in the sense in- 
tended by the question proposed. Is it 
not our duty as directors, in so far as it is 
possible, to give equal opportunities to 
all, and extend them as far as possible? 
And would it not be profitable to the 
Commonwealth in the long run to pro- 
vide means to develop the gifts of her 
children to the fullest extent? If so, 
then the logical outcome is the State Uni- 
versity. If knowledge is a good thing in 
a small way, as public school theory 
must take for granted, it ought to be still 
better in a larger way. We can set no 
limit to the growth of mind, and why 
limit the opportunity? 

F. W. Lockwood, Montgomery county, 
said he was opposed to a State University 
because to-day it isimpracticable. Weare 
busy with foundation work, trying to get 
the common school lifted to higher grade 
and get all the children into it; we want 
the high school everywhere, but have not 
yet been able to get it, because public 
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sentiment has not been educated up to 
demanding it. We have made an exper- 
iment in the way of a State college, which 
has been the subject of a good deal of ridi- 
cule, and not much praise. In this situ- 
ation, the proposition for a State Univer- 
sity is away up in the air—too far up for 
serious consideration. The time may 
come, will come in the future perhaps, 
when this will be practical; but it will not 
be until after we have paid for the new 
capitol. We are not ready for this matter 
and had better discuss something else. 
On motion, the discussion was closed 
here, by a vote of 41 ayes to 11 noes. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was presented and read by the 
chairman, Isaac H. Cleaver, of Berwyn, 
Chester county. As this committee was 
in session while the Convention was act- 
ing upon the report of the Committee on 
Legislation, and several subjects had been 
considered by both committees, some of 
the resolutions covered subjects already 
acted upon. On motion, the several res- 
olutions were taken up seriatim and dis- 
pased of as follows: 


STATE TEXT-BOOKS. 


WHEREAS, A bill has been presented to 
the legislature of our State, creating state 
uniformity and publication of all school 
text-books used in our public schools, 
thereby eliminating competition in both 
selection and manufacture of such text- 
books, preventing the proper choice neces- 
sary to the fullest development of the pupil, 
and establishing a monopoly in publication 
that must prove inestimably harmful and 
wasteful. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association emphatic- 
ally protests against the passage of any 
such law, as one unwise and pernicious, 
because it will deprive the pupils of the 
benefit of the judgment of local boards and 
teachers, and thus deter the improvement of 
the schools, upon which depends the welfare 
of future generations and the perpetuity of 
our Republic. 


Several members rose to inquire if that 
matter had not been already disposed of. 
The chairman explained the repetition 
and the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

COMPULSORY LAW. 


Resolved, That after one year’s experience 
with the operation of the compulsory edu- 
cation law, we most heartily approve of it, 
and recommend its thorough enforcement 
throughout our entire State. 


Adopted unanimously. 
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LONGER TERM. 

Resolved, That we urge upon our senators 
and representatives the extension of the 
minimum school term to at least seven 
months. 

Adopted with a few dissenting votes. 


HIGH SCHOOL LAW. 

Resolved, That we endorse the law for the 
establishment of high schools, passed by the 
last legislature, and request our senators 
and representatives to make the additional 
appropriation to render the same effective. 

Supt. Taylor, of Lackawanna county, 
said he had offered a resolution relative 
to the high school law which he would 
like to have embodied in this resolution. 
The chairman replied that the matter 
would come up later, and the resolution 
as read was adopted without opposition. 

CLOSER SUPERVISION. 

Resolved, That we favor legislation pro- 
viding closer supervision for our schools, 
in accordance with the bill reported from 
the committee on education in the house of 
representatives. 

A number of members objected to the 
endorsement of a particular bill, unless 
informed of its provisions; and on mo- 
tion, the resolution was laid on the table 
by a decided vote. 

STATE APPROPRIATION. 

Resolved, That we vigorously protest 
against any reduction in the present appro- 
priation to the public schools of our State. 

Adopted unanimously. 

BOARDS OF HEALTH. 

Resolved, That we recommend the enact- 
ment of a law establishing boards of health 
in townships, with the same powers and 
duties now vested in such boards in cities 
and boroughs. 

Objection being made, the chairman 
explained that some had thought that 
these powers should be given to the 
boards of directors, but as this had been 
objected to at the previous session, it 
was not considered best to press that. 
Others think we have law enough to jus- 
tify directors now, who would be sus- 
tained in exercising these powers so far 
as relates to the schools; but it must 
reach farther to be effective. We can 
hardly stretch the term ‘‘ municipality ”’ 
to cover townships, and the rural dis- 
tricts need the protection. 

Peter Berry, Plummer, Venangocounty, 
said he lived in a rural district where 
nuisances abounded, caused by the oil re- 
fineries. Some of the land is so poor that 
a rabbit would starve on it. [Laughter. ] 
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Some of the people are what you call 
‘* mossbacks’’ here—we call them ‘‘ hay- 
seeds;’’ and they seem willing to stand 
anything in the way of rubbish dumped 


anywhere. The fragrance in the neigh- 
borhood of some school-houses is peculiar. 
[Laughter.] I would like to amend this 
so as to put board of health duties upon 
the road commissioners, with a resident 
physician appointed by them as chairman. 

The chairman thought we should not 
attempt to dictate the form of legislation. 

F. L. Carr, Lackawanna county: I 
move to amend the resolution so that 
these officers shall serve without pay. 

H. H. Rice, Dauphin county: I think 
that would be a mistake. And I think 
experience will suggest to most of us 
that road supervisors are not generally 
suitable material for a Board of Health. 

F. B. Wickersham, Dauphin county: 
Is it not a fact service without pay is 
usually poor service—excepting of course 
the case of school directors [laughter]. 
I should oppose placing this matter in the 
hands of road supervisors, because they 
are generally of the small politician class, 
and if the nuisance was created by a man 
who controlled a few votes, it would stay 
there forever. [Laughter. ] 

The amendments were severally laid 
on the table, and the resolution was dis- 
posed of in the same way—a division 
showing more than two-thirds in favor of 
tabling it. 

SCHOOL, CENSUS. 

Resolved, That we recommend the enact- 
ment of a law providing for a biennial cen- 
sus to be taken by the registration assessors, 
of all children of legal school age. 

The chairman stated that this resolu- 
tion was presented at the request of 
Deputy Superintendent Stewart, who 
was strongly in favor of such a law. 

H. B. Eastburn, Bucks county: That 
would create considerable expense. Are 
we sure of commensurate utility ? 

State Supt. Schaeffer: A school census 
had better be made under supervision of 
the school board. Experience with the 
work of assessors has changed my opin- 
ion—there are such ceaseless complaints 
of their work. Ohio puts this work in 
the hands of the educational authorities, 
and I think that is best. 

Deputy Stewart not being present, 
further discussion of the resolution was 
postponed, and it was not called up again. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to 
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his Excellency Gov. D. H. Hastings, and 
to Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for their most excellent 
addresses before our Association, and the 
valuable aid rendered in arranging for this 
meeting. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our grate- 
ful appreciation of our very able presiding 
officer, of the executive committee for their 
untiring labors and the excellent pro- 
gramme prepared for our sessions, and of 
all who so well performed the duties 
assigned them. 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to 
the Harrisburg Board of Education, who so 
courteously offered us their Assembly Hall, 
affording us ample room for our evening 
session. 

These three resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. 

The comnittee also returned the fol- 
lowing resolutions, with a recommenda- 
tion that they be negatived : 
CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

Resolved, That we recommend the enact- 
ment of a law allowing directors to consoli- 
date schools and provide free transportation 
tor pupils. 

The chairman said the committee had 
negatived this because they believed 
there was already law enough to cover 
the case. 

On motion, the Association sustained 
the action of the committee. 

ADJACENT HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Resolved, That we favor a law making it 
mandatory upon directors in districts adja- 
cent to those having high schools, to pay 
for tuition of such pupils as can attend such 
schools, the cost not to exceed $5 per month 
for each pupil. 

The committee had negatived this be- 
cause they deemed it unjust to make it 
mandatory upon the high school district 
to receive the pupils as proposed. The 
action of the committee was ratified. 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

WHEREAS, The high school law requires 
principals of high schools of the second and 
third grade to _—- the same qualifica- 
tions as those of the first grade; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this As- 
sociation that principals of high schools of 
the second and third grade should not be re- 

uired to possess the qualifications required 
or the first grade, provided the standard 
— not be lower than that required by the 
aw. 

The committee had negatived this on 
the ground that it would have a tendency 
to discourage the establishment of first- 
grade high schools, and would lower the 
average grade. 
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Supt. Taylor, of Lackawanna county: 
The law as it stands is inoperative in our 
county because the teachers who would 
be principals of high schools if estab- 
lished, cannot pass the examination for 
the first grade—so we lose the high 
school altogether. With the modifica- 
tion asked for by this resolution, we 
could start some eighteen high schools of 
the second and third grade when there is 
an appropriation for the purpose ; and in 
two or three years the principals would 
qualify for the first grade. 

State Supt. Schaeffer: As I drew up 
the act that is now in force, I feel like 
saying a word here. The teachers who 
want to work in high schools have now 
had two years in which to qualify, and 
another year must elapse before any ap- 
propriation can be operative. We ex- 
pected and intended to encourage princi- 
pals and teachers to do some studying. 
It has given a third year to the element- 
ary course in the Normal schools, and 
many students have attended summer 
schools to assist in preparing themselves. 
In one Normal school, some thirty pupils 
are trying to reach the standard. I fear 
if we should put into high schools of 
third. grade teachers who know just 
enough for that work, they will never 
work beyond that point. The reason 
the high school has not grown faster 
here and in other states has been that too 
many of the teachers had not knowledge 
and information sufficient to work the 
high school upward. We must know 
more than we are required to teach, in 
this age, if our teaching is to be of the 
best sort. I agree in the conclusion of 
the committee. It may work hardship 
in some cases, as did the additional 
branches added to the course; but the 
schools exist for the sake of the children, 
and if teachers cannot or will not qualify 
themselves, let them step out and do 
something else. [Applause. ] 

H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia: I am 
glad to hear the State Superintendent 
take that stand. If the high schools are 
to come up, their teachers must be pre- 
pared for higher grade work. If there is 
but a pitcherful ot water in a reservoir, 
you cannot get it out with a pitcher; it 
is easy enough if it contains 1000 gallons. 
It is the duty of school authorities to im- 
prove the standard of teachers, for unless 
that is done, they cannot improve the 
schools. I think it would be a calamity 
to adopt a resolution of this kind. If 
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you have not properly qualified teachers 
at home, look elsewhere for them; you 
can get what you want, if you pay for it. 

Supt. Taylor: Half a loaf is better than 
no bread. What I want is the establish- 
ment of those 18 high schools of the third 
grade; and under the present law we 
will get none of them. The same is the 
case in other mining counties. I believe 
they would grow into second and first 
grade schools; but even if they did not, 
we would be better off than at present. 
It is an injustice to require a third-grade 
principal to be qualified for a first-grade 
school. Many people will make an effort 
to give their children a two years’ course 
who could not give them four. 

The chairman of committee on resolu- 
tions said it seemed to be only a question 
of name; let the Lackawanna people 
raise their grammar grade as high as 
they can, and keep it there. 

The question was called for, and the 
negative recommendation of the com- 
mittee was sustained. 

This completed the items considered in 
the report, and the committee on resolu- 
tions was discharged with the thanks of 
the Association. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations now 
made report through its chairman, J. K. 
Wildman, Bucks county, who said it had 
been their unanimous desire to recom- 
mend the reélection of the present pre- 
siding officer, and they had been pre- 
vented from doing so only by his own 
persistent protest. All of us know his 
efficiency and energy, and the thought 
and time he has given to the formation 
and prosperity of this Association; and 
all will unite in commending his example 
to the emulation of his successors. The 
following list of officers was presented: 

President—Hon, J. P. Elkin, Indiana. 

Vice-Presidents---Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Bucks; William Repp, Lackawanna; I. S. 
Geist, Lancaster. 

Rec. Secretary—Harry Sloyer, Chester. 

Cor. Secretary—J. Elder Peelor, Indiana. 

Treasurer —Rev. J. K. Knerr, Lebanon. 

Executive Committee.—H.H. Hubbert, Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. N. B. Lowman. Fayette; D. F. 
Fortney, Centre, A. T. Heintzelman, Al- 
toona; Charles H. Foster, Luzerne. 

Legislative Committee—Emerson Collins, 
Williamsport; Isaac A. Cleaver, Chester; W. 
M. Heimach, Mifflin; Hon. Jas. B. Ham- 
mond, Westmoreland; E. W. Parthemore. 
Harrisburg. 


The report was adopted, and the gentle- 
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men named declared elected officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The Executive Committee reported 
their expenses, which were provided for. 


E. C. Wagner, Girardville, Schuylkill 
county, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretaries, Treasurer, and the chair- 
men of the two principal committees of this 
Association, be elected delegates to the De- 
partment of Administration auxiliary to the 
National Educational Association. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Wm. McGeorge, Esq., of Montgomery 
county, offered the following, which was 
received with applause 

WHEREAS, The cause of education is above 
— should be devoid of partisan politics; 
an 

Whereas, It is good policy to retain in 
service faithful, efficient and devoted public 
servants; and 

Whereas, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer has con- 
ducted the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in such a manner as to win the 
respect and esteem of all who are interested 
in education; therefore J 

Resolved, That this Association earnestly 
recommends to his Excellency the Governor 
the reappointment of Dr. Schaeffer to the 
office he now holds. 

I. A. Cleaver, Berwyn, Chester county: 
No one here is more in favor of what the 
resolution proposes than myself; no one is 
a better friend to Dr. Schaeffer, or more 
fully appreciates the advantage his reap- 
pointment would give the schools of the 
State; but I believe action in this matter 
goes beyond the province of this Associa- 
tion, and would make a bad precedent 
for the future. I am sure that the Doctor 
agrees with me in this. We should hold 
ourselves, as an Association, above and 
beyond all personal matters. 

Dr. Schaeffer: While I appreciate the 
good-will of the friend who presented this 
resolution, and the general feeling mani- 
fested, I ask as a personal favor that it be 
withdrawn. In my judgment no such 
action should be taken. As citizens you 
can act as your wishes may prompt, but 
as a body it is best to keep solely to the 
consideration of educational questions on 
their merits. 

Mr. McGeorge: Of course that settles 
it, and I will withdraw the resolution. 
{t has partly accomplished its purpose in 
making evident the sentiment of those 
present, and we will hope and trust that 
the record our Superintendent has made, 
and the general respect and affection he 
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has commanded, will have due influence 
with the appointing power. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONVENTION. 


Supt. Twitmyer, of Bethlehem: I was 
sent here by our board to take notes and 
report, and have been much pleased. 
Two things have impressed me most 
favorably: 1. The character of the men 
composing the body—they are represent- 
ative men, representative of intelligent 
citizenship. 2. The keynote of the con- 
vention has been the good of the child; it 
is well that this age dignifies childhood, 
since what is put into the head and heart 
of the boy and girl to-day will be reflected 
in noble citizenship to-morrow. I was 
glad to see the solid resistance to any 
effort to lower the grade of the high 
school. Lowering of grade means retard- 
ing of progress. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity enjoyed here—one which teachers 
seldom have—and thank you for the 
privilege of saying so. 

Peter Berry, Venango county: When I 
get home on Saturday and meet my 
board, I shall tell them I have met with 
a band of typical citizens, who came here 
at their own expense for the good of their 
communities. I came 300 miles, and 


should not regret if it had been 1,000 
miles. Only the intelligence of our people 
enabled us to get into shape so quickly 
after a great civil war; and these meetings 


help to advance us still further. Such a 
meeting as this does a man good. 

Dr. D. W. Jeffries, Chester city: I am 
glad I came here, and I go back to try to 
secure enforcement of the compulsory 
law. [Applause.] I think we have im- 
bibed enough of the spirit of this meeting 
to do something with the other nine votes. 
[Laughter.] I hope the high school law 
will become generally operative, and that 
the curriculum will be so adjusted to that 
of the colleges that when pupils are grad- 
uated from the high school they can enter 
college without conditions. I think we 
waste some time in the lower grades on 
unnecessary work. 


VISITING LEGISLATORS. 


Throughout the sessions, a number of 
members of the Legislature had been 
present and interested spectators. The 
Chair now called upon a few of them for 
remarks, to which responses were made 
as follows: 

Hon. Jason Sexton: The alumni to 
which I belong are graduates of a little 
red school house up among the hills of 
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New York, and I hardly feel like getting 
up before the captains of education, and 
telling them how little I know about it. 
We should give our children greater ad- 
vantages than our parents could give us; 
and we are doing it. We have a right to 
be proud of what Pennsylvania has done. 
I will only say this: when you have de- 
cided what is best to be done along this 
line, let me know what I can do as a 
legislator to help get it done, and I will 
help you all Ican. [Applause. ] 

Col. B. F. Moore: I was struck with 
the Governor’s remark yesterday that the 
school and the church should develop on 
parallel lines. But we must not alto- 
gether lose sight of the politicians; they 
are considered below par in these days, 
perhaps not entirely by their own fault. 
The foundation of our -government is laid 
upon the principle that all men are 
created equal, and when that equality is 
disturbed, it must be restored if we are to 
be secure. There is something wrong, 
wrong where a single man’s say-so over- 
balances 10,000 votes. Weneed not mix 
church and school and politics—each has 
its work on its own line, and we want it 
as thoroughly and honestly done on one 
line as on the other. I think you were 
wisely advised to withdraw the resolution 
offered awhile ago—there should be no 
appearance of encroaching on another’s 
province. In your development of edu- 
cation, I hope you will make it as broad 
as the capabilities of the human mind. 

Hon. A. G. Seyfert: I am glad I re- 
mained over to meet this body. Though 
engaged most of my life in educational 
work, I sometimes grow lukewarm and 
discouraged; but meetings like this, and 
words like that of our Chief Executive 
yesterday, put more backbone into a 
man. I will go back to the House to 
work harder for the cause of education 
than ever before. When the compulsory 
law was before the Legislature, I held up 
the House one whole day to get a better 
bill; and I am glad to see this body en- 
dorsing some of the views then held. 
The Committee on Education acted the 
other day on what I consider the most 
important educational measure of this 
session—increasing the term to seven 
months; and there was but one solitary 
vote in the Committee against it. [Ap- 
planse.] I am encouraged to believe that 
it will pass. As the school system we are 
so proud of had to be forced upon an un- 
willing minority, so it will be with this; 
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but I believe the time has come to take 
this step forward in a most important and 
necessary direction, and that this is the 
Legislature to doit. [Applause.] 


VISITING SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There being several county superinten- 
dents present, some them throughout the 
session, they were invited to address the 
Association. The following responses 
were made: 

Supt. W. H. Slotter, Bucks county: I 
do not see how anybody could attend a 
meeting like this and not get fresh inspi- 
ration for work. The tone of the meet- 
ing, as well as the thought and sentiment 
expressed in the profitable papers and 
discussions, all have been ee oe and 
encouraging. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware county: 
I was present at your first Convention, 
and thought it advisable to come again. 
I have been pleased and profited by the 
discussions and papers, including the 
éxcellent address ofthe President. What 
particularly delighted me was the posi- 
tive stand taken on the text-book ques- 
tion. What we have heard here is evi- 
dence that enlightened directors are the 
right men to select books. All the pro- 
ceedings have been marked by a decision 
that showed the members knew what 
they were about. This Association de- 
serves to live and grow, as it will. 

Supt. E. M. Rapp, Berks county: At 
this late hour, the best speech I can 
make is to say ‘‘Amen’’ to what my 
brethren have so well said, and I do so 
heartily. 

A HARRISBURG DIRECTOR. 


W. Howard Day, of the Harrisburg 
school board, said no one could be here 
without being benefited and instructed. 
He was proud of his membership in this 
body, and wished there were a blank cer- 
tificate he could have filled up, to hang 
up with some other such souvenirs he 
had at home. We have got down to 
building upon the child, to the proper real- 
ization of its importance, as the bud of 
immortality. The castle-builder in the 
sand to-day will to-morrow be the castle- 
builder of eternity—the future poet, and 
singer, and statesman, the future nation, 
the future church of the living God, all 
are the children of to-day [applause], and 
as we realize this conception our work 
will become what it ought to be. It lies 
with us to mould the future of American 
citizenship. 
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CLOSING REMARKS FROM CHAIR. 


President Quimby: I understand that 
President-elect Elkin could not be here, 
so I cannot introduce him. I cannot ad- 
journ this meeting without expressing 
my sense of the consideration and for- 
bearance extended to me by all the mem- 
bers. I have never presided over the de- 
liberations of any body that manifested a 
happier disposition. It is evidently a 
body of picked men, representative of the 
best class of directors and superintend- 
ents, which adds to the honor of being 
your presiding officer. We had no pre- 
cedents, our constitution was purposely 
made simple, we had no iron-clad rules, 
and whatever may have been done that 
seemed unduly lax or severe was done 
with a view to expedite our business. I 
think we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having accomplished a great deal. 
Men who will spend $25 from their own 
pockets to inform themselves concerning 
their public duties, have a real interest 
in them; and the prompt objection to 
any claim for compensation was a healthy 
sign in a time when some other signs dre 
not quite so healthy. I believe we all 
feel the serious responsibility of an office 
—not only in the disbursement of the 
people’s money, but in the more import- 
ant trust of the people’s children. Let 
us aim at all times to do our full duty, 
which cannot be discharged without giv- 
ing it time and thought. We will all say 
as we go home, I think that ‘‘ it was good 
to be here.’’ Let us keep up our organi- 
zation and work for local associations in 
townships, counties and cities—we can 
do better work collectively than individ- 
ually. ; 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 


H. H. Rice, Dauphin county, reported 
the condition of the treasury as follows: 





Receipts last year. . . , . $22 61 
Expenditures last year. ..... .. 19 00 
Balance . . $3 61 
Receipts this year. . 4000 
Total... sass 6s ae 
Expenditures this ‘year re ee 26 54 
Balance intreasury........ $17 07 


The report was adopted. 


Mr. H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia: I 
think as we congratulate ourselves on the 
smooth running of the meeting, we all 
realize our great obligation to our pre- 
siding officer, who made it possible. It 
would not be justice to ourselves to ad- 
journ without giving formal recognition 
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to our sense of the value of his services. 
I therefore propose that we tender him 
our thanks by a rising vote. 

The vote was unanimous. 

Several members inquiring if these 
proceedings would be published, Mr. J. 
C. Brown, of Bloomsburg, said 7he School 
Journal would have full reports, and that 
every School Board received a copy for its 
Secretary at the expense of the State, and 
was authorized to subscribe for the entire 
board at the expense of the district. 
His district did this, and encouraged the 
teachers to use Zhe Journal, which was 
done at district institutes. 

The President then adjourned the ses- 
sion sine die. 


LIST OF MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


THE following is a full list of the mem- 
bers of the body, delegates, substitutes 
and visitors given privilege of the floor, 
for which we are indebted (with other 
courtesies), to Corresponding Secretary 
Elder Peelor, of Indiana, Pa. As will 
be seen, 39 counties and 7 cities are repre- 
sented by an aggregate of 153 persons, all 
directors unless otherwise designated. 
Distance and expense considered, it is a 
good showing of the interest taken in 
their work by these important officers: 

From Counties. 


Adams—Isaac Hoechst, H. L. Strayer, 
D. L. Plank, J. R. Bittinger, A. H. Kready. 

Allegheny—C. J. Vance. 4 

Bedford—Wm. Lauder, Wm. S. Lysinger. 

Berks—Lyman Umstead, Adam Minnich, 
Dr. F. R. Brunner, County Superintendent 
E. M. Rapp. 

Blair—Ira Wentzel. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., Jno. K. 
Wildman, County Superintendent Wm. H. 
Slotter. 

Centre—D. F. Fortney, Esq., H. E. Holtz- 
worth, Co. Superintendent C. L. Gramley. 

Chester—Thos. W. Baldwin, Dr. M. E. 
Conrad, Isaac A. Cleaver, Harry Sloyer, W. 
Jno. Campbell, Rev. W. L. Bull. 

Clearfield—J. W. Bell, J. C. Barclay, T. 
L. Snyder. 

Clinton—Thos. A. Roberts, L. G. Heck. 

Columbia—John R. Townsend, J. C. 
Brown. 

Cumberland—L. G. Firestine, S. W. Lehn, 
W. L. Duncan, E. F. Gilbert, Robt. L. 
Myers, F. C. Frick, A. G. Eberly, Supt. I. 
L. Bryner, Principal G. M. D. Eckels (Ship- 
pensburg Normal School). 

Dauphin—J. F. Raymond, Allen K. Wal- 
ton, F. B. Wickersham, D. M. Stoudt, J. 
A. Balesbaugh, H. H. Rice, H. M. Witman, 
J. C. Debs, County Superintendent R. M. 
McNeal, Supt. H. H. Weber (Middletown), 
Supt. L. E. McGinness (Steelton). 
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Delaware—Jas. W. Howarth, B. S. Fel- 
lows, W. Lane Verlenden, Dr. H. L. Smed- 
ley, T. E. Bullock, County Superintendent 
A. G. C. Smith. 


Fayette—S. M. Wakefield, Dr. N. Bert 
Lowman. 

Franklin—H. D. Small. 

Huntingdon—R. J. Coons. 

Indiana—J. F. Hood, D. E. Thompson, 


Hon. Jno. P. 
Pierce. 

Lackawanna—Wnmi. Repp, J. P. Moore, J. 
J. O’Mollov, F. L. Carr, County Superin- 
tendent J. C. Taylor. 

Lancaster—S. S. Kraybill, J. W. Eshle- 
man, D. D. Herr, E. G. Reist, I. H. Hilde- 
brand, I. S. Geist, J. D. Pyott ‘(for Journal ). 

Lebanon—J. B. Gerberich, W. A. Bach- 
man, D. O. Mader, M. L. Black. 

Luzerne—Geo. Fancourt, W. T. Hibbs, 
C. H. Foster, Edw. Gibbons, Jacob Webster, 
John J. Morahan, Solomon Deeble, Supt. 
Irving A. Heikes (Plymouth). 

Lycoming—Howard Lyon, Jno. W. Grier, 
Hon. J. E. Wilson. 

Miffin— Dr. S. H. 
Heimach. 

Montgomery —H. H. Quimby, C. H. 
Caley, F. W. Lockwood, Thos. Williams, 
Comly Walton, Wm. McGeorge. 

Northampton—Geo. H. Harleman, S. R. 
Odenwelder, M. J. Shimer, Dr. G. M. 
Swartz, W. B. Lilly, Supt. Geo. W. Twit- 
myer (Bethlehem). 

Northumberland—David W. Cooper, Isaac 
M. Jones. 

Perry—J. B. Lehr. 

Schuylkill—Ed. E. Kearcher, Dr. Chas. 
E. Quail, E. C. Wagner. 

Snyder—Dr. E. W. Tool, County Super- 
intendent F. C. Bowersox. 

Somerset—W. H. Sanner. 

Sullivan—Hon. M. J. Phillips. 

Tioga—A. B. Hitchcock. 

Union—H. C. Brown, Isaac F. Brown, 
Saml. F. Prowell. 

Venango—Peter Berry, C. D. Phipps. 
Washington—M. H. Borland, Wm. Dun- 
ap. 
Wayne—Hon. W. W. Mumford, Alonzo T. 
Searle, County Superintendent D. L. Hower. 

Westmoreland—J. J. Johnson, Esq., Hon. 
Jas. B. Hammond, Jno. A. Stevenson. 

York—A. K. Frey. 


From Cities. 


Altoona—A. C. Lytle, B. M. Bunker. 

Chester—Dr. D. W. Jeffries, John R. Cul- 
lingworth, Jos. T. Oliver, J. C. Ross, Thos. 
H. Higgins. 

Harrisburg—S. H. Garland, W. Howard 
Day, E. W. Passmore, City Superintendent 
L. O. Foose. 

Lebanon—Rev. J. K. Knerr, J. S. Krause, 


Elkin, Elder Peelor, T. S. 


Rothrock, W. M. 


B. F. Seltzer, J. K. Funck, F. W. Frost. 


Philadelphia — H. H. Hubbert, Wm. 
Wrigley. 
Williamsport—Emerson Collins, Esq. 
York—J. Hamilton Small. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be avestickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 


J. P. McCASKEY. 
N the programme of the Convention of 
Superintendents to be held at Harris- 
burg, March roth, 11th and 12th, there 
have been three or four additions and 
changes since its publication in the last 
number of Zhe Journal. Supt. Edward 
Brooks, Philadelphia, will discuss ‘‘ The 
New Psychology ;’’ Prof. F. H. Greene, 
of West Chester, ‘‘English and English 
Literature in the Public Schools;’’ Prof. 
A. J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati. ‘‘ Music and 
Literature;’’ and Supt. J. M. Berkey, of 
Johnstown, ‘‘Course of Study.’’ The 
prin¢ipals of Normal schools and High 
schools, and all other friends of popular 
education, are cordially invited to attend 
the meetings of the convention. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = = 





OUT OF THE FIRE. 








UTTER AND COMPLETE DESTRUCTION— 
ALMOST NOTHING LEFT FROM 
THE FIRE. 

N the recent disastrous fire on the Cap- 

itol grounds at Harrisburg, by which 
the Capitol building was destroyed, the 
Department of Public Instruction lost 
many valuable records as well as essential 
data which will delay for several weeks 
the issue of the remaining school war- 
rants. The books containing the warrants 
which were to be sent out to the unpaid 
districts, and the complete list of the dis- 
tricts which have been paid, were all de- 
stroyed. The districts which have re- 
ceived their appropriation, must now be 
ascertained from the warrants as they 
come back to the State Treasurer’s office. 
New blanks must be mailed to the unpaid 
districts for the purpose of ascertaining 
the names of their treasurers; and then 
new warrants must be drawn for the 
amounts still unpaid. Hence the school 
districts must be at the inconvenience of 
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waiting for their appropriation until the 


machinery of the office can again be got 
into working order. Everybody is doing 
and will do the best he can to bring order 
out of chaos, and we hope by the middle 
of March to have this department of the 
work fairly under control. We are very 
sorry that there’ should be octasion for 
this delay, but not a day will be lost in 
bringing the work into such order that 
payments can be resumed aud proceed 
rapidly forward. 

The bronze bust of Dr. Higbee, his 
large and costly portrait, as well as the 
handsome portraits of Drs. Burrowes and 
Wickersham, and smaller pictures of State 
Supts. Hickok and Coburn, of ex-Sena- 
tor Breck, who framed the Common 
School Act of 1834, and of Thaddeus 
Stevens, whose eloquence saved the system 
in 1835, were destroyed by the fire. It 
will require much time and money to re- 
place the books of reference and other 
volumes of the library in the office of the 
State Superintendent, which have been 
the accumulation of a half century or 
longer. 

The metallic cases in which the records 
were kept, so far as known, afforded very 
little protection against the flames. The 
ventilating flues and the spaces between 
the ceilings and floors hastened the spread 
of the fire, and many of those in the build- 
ing, including the messenger of the School 
Department, ex-Supt. J. O. Knauss, had 
a very narrow escape. When we recall 
his and our own experience, and the sud- 
denness with which the Department went 
down to destruction, we cannot but think 
what might have happened had the fire 
occurred with everybody present in this 
death trap, eager to save records and 
other things of value! One or another 
might have taken risks too great, or re- 
mained a moment too long! We regard 
it cause for especial gratitude that almost 
everybody was absent from the Depart- 
ment, directly over the Senate Chamber, 
when the smouldering fire broke out so 
furiously, carrying everything before it. 

Temporary quarters having been se- 
cured for the School Department on the 
second floor of the building at the corner 
of Second and Locust streets, long before 
this appears in print all the force at com- 
mand will be busy morning, noon, and 
night to re-organize the work and to repair 
the losses sustained in the disaster that has 
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so suddenly overtaken us. Through the 
kindness of General Frank Reeder, Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, desks were 
at once provided in his department for 
the homeless School men on “ the Hill,’’ 
until new rooms could be fitted up else- 
where. This generous courtesy is 
heartily appreciated by the officials of the 
School Department, though we trust 
there may never be any occasion for them 
to return the favor in kind. 

At our request, Mr. Knauss has kindly 
written the following article, somewhat 
in detail, which will be read with much 
interest throughout the State: 

The Department of Public Instruction 
occupied two large rooms over the Senate 
Chamber, in the north wing of the Capi- 
tol building, and these were considered the 
most pleasantly located, and most com- 
fortable offices on ‘‘ Capitol Hill.’’ The 
rooms had recently been remodeled, 
painted, papered, carpeted, and partly 
refurnished, making very cheerful and 
comfortable quarters. In this remodeled 
condition they were re-occupied February 
22, 1896. 

The north room was occupied by the 
two deputy State Superintendents, the 
financial, the statistical and the recording 
clerks, the messenger, and the steno- 
grapher and typewriter, each having a 
separate desk. This room, when re- 
fitted, was furnished with metallic cases, 
files and drawers, in which were stored 
the official records, files of important 
papers, and blanks. 

The other room was used by the State 
Superintendent as a private office. This 
contained large bookcases whose shelves 
were filled with many rare and valuable 
books—books of reference, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, the Department law library, 
full sets each of the Colonial Records and 
Pennsylvania Archives, forty-four vol- 
umes of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and a full series of School Reports of the 
different State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. On the walls were sus- 
pended, in costly gold frames, the large 
and well executed portraits of deceased 
StateSuperintendents, Doctors Burrowes, 
Wickersham and Higbee. The bronze 
bust of Dr. Higbee, upon a handsome 
ebony pedestal, purchased by the schools 
of the State a few years ago, was a 
feature of striking interest in this room. 

The School Department wis thoroughly 
equipped, and had cause to pride itself on 
the full and complete files and records 
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which it possessed, all of them carefully 
indexed for easy and ready reference. 

On Tuesday, February 2, on my return 
to the office, after a lunch down town, I 
met Dr. N.C Schaeffer in the office, 
getting ready to goto hisdinner. After 
a few minutes’ pleasant conversation he 
left the room, but returned immediately, 
saying that he feared the building was on 
fire, and called my attention to smoke 
issuing from under the washboard in the 
hall, on the side of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor’s room, which was just across the 
hall from our rooms. The door leading 
iuto this room was locked, but was opened 
at once by those inside who apparently 
had discovered the fire at about the same 
time we did. Among them was the 
Senate librarian, Mr. Herman P. Miller, 
who with others went to the end of the 
hall to bring into use the stationary hose, 
while I removed the washboard with a 
hatchet. The fire was discovered burning 
between the floor and ceiling over the 
Senate library. A stream of water from 
the hose directed upon it seemed to have 
very little effect, and soon it was burning 
fiercely. On returning to our office, 
smoke was discovered issuing through 
crevices in the floor. After a moment’s 
consultation as to what course to take, 
whether to aid in fighting the fire, or to 
try to save some of the records, we de- 
cided on the latter, as we could be of little 
service in the other direction. 

When there are a thousand things of 
almost equal value and importance that 
ought to be saved, it is not an easy task 
to decide which should be taken first. 
The records of the financial clerk were 
taken as far as they could be found at the 
moment,and carried into the private room 
of the State Superintendent because a 
little farther from the fire. Dr. Schaeffer, 
assisted by Dr. Holland, carried these 
records at once to the office of the State 
Treasurer. I was in the meantime gath- 
ering other files and records belonging to 
the same clerk. At this time the ceiling 
in the hall, just outside of our rooms, 
fell with a crash, and it was discovered 
that the woodwork overhead was all on 
fire. Thesmoke in the rooms had become 
so dense that I had to throw open the 
windows. The fire was making its way 
through the ceiling of our room, when 
some one in the hall called to me to leave 
the rooms at once, as the loft was all 
ablaze, and the ceiling might drop at any 
moment, I hurriedly caught up the 
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records and files that I had collected, 
hurried over with them to the office of the 
State Treasurer, and returned to save, if 
possible, some other records, but on 
getting through the rotunda to the foot 
of the spiral stairway, a volume of dense 
smoke forced me back. I had barely left 
the rotunda and stepped off the portico on 
the west side of the Capitol, when a 
terrific explosion occurred inside the 
building, hurling pieces of. glass, plaster- 
ing, and wood, in all directions. This 
explosion gave additional vent and force 
to the flames,and spread the fire in every 
direction. Everybody was forced to 
abandon the interior of this part of the 
building, and it became evident that the 
north wing of the Capitol was doonied 
and that the fire was beyond human con- 
trol. 

The flames then made their way into the 
loft of the south wing of the Capitol and 
over the large hall occupied by the House 
of Representatives. They also spread 
eastward into the Committee rooms over 
the. corridor in the annex formerly oc- 
cupied by the State library, and in a very 
short time the fine old building. with its 
sumptuous legislative halls, its offices 
and office appliances, libraries and records, 
costly furniture and ornamentation, was 
a mass of ruins. 

From the first a strong northeast wind 
drove the flames in the direction of the 
offices of the School Department, and the 
fire seemed to burn most fiercely on that 
side of the building. Everything belong- 
ing to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, excepting the few records named 
above, was destroyed, not even a blank 
being left. The Deputy Superintendents 
and each of the clerks lost valuable pri- 
vate official papers and records, and other 
individual effects. 

Besides the loss sustained in the prop- 
erty in the offices, there were destroyed 
in the storage room in the cellar about 
five thousand copies of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, two thousand copies of 
the School Laws and Decisions, and two 
thousand copies of the large bound Re- 
ports of 1896 of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. These were in pro- 
cess of being packed and shipped. 

The loss of records in the Department 
of Public Instruction is great, and can 
never be fully repaired. But in this 
calamity it is especially fortunate, when 
everything must be started anew, that all 
the officials of the Department have had 
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large experience in the work. They 
know the field and the work of the office, 
and will do all that can be done to make 
good the loss and to restore the Depart- 
ment in every way to its old-time vigor 
and usefulness. 

The School Gazette, February 19th, says 
in an article on the losses sustained by the 
School Department: ‘‘ The daily papers 
have had much to say about the losses 
occasioned by the Capitol fire, but they 
contained little about the loss to the 
School Department, which was the heavi- 
est sufferer of all the departments of the. 
State government that were burned out. 
Here is an inventory of what was saved. 
(1) Warrant Books from 1891-95—all 
other records of appropriations made to 
the public schools being in ashes; (2) 
The Normal School warrant books; (3) 
a list of taxables for 1895; and (4) the 
decrees of courts making new districts for 
the year of ’95 and ’96. ‘The School De- 
partment is to-day almost what it would 
be had it been organized yesterday, so 
far as records are concerned. 

‘*The most important and valuable 
things destroyed are as follows: (1) War- 
rant Book, containing the amounts of the 
appropriations to be paid to the districts 
of the state. About $4,000,000 had been 
paid; the balance cannot be paid until 
the unpaid districts have forwarded new 
affidavits and certificates. Fortunately 
Mr. Glenn, the financial clerk, had taken 
a list of the taxables and amounts of ap- 
propriation for each district to his home 
early last summer, thinking that a fire in 
the Capitol was a possibility. (2) All 
records of Permanent Certificates and 
College Graduate Certificates. (3) All 
the records of elections of county and city 
superintendents back to 1854, are gone. 
(4) The library of the department, con- 
taining all its own reports, and the reports 
of many States in the Union, together 
with many literary and scientific books, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc. 5) 
The portraits of ex-State Superintendents, 
and the bust of Dr. Higbee, paid for by 
the school children of the state. 

‘*Superintendents’ reports for 1896 for- 
tunately had been sent out to all the 
county superintendents except those of 
Dauphin, Wayne and Washington; but 
the cities and boroughs had not yet re- 
ceived theirs. Deputy Stewart has writ- 
ten letters to the county superintendents 
asking them to share with the boroughs 
and cities in their counties. Every one 
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of the officials lost heavily in the form of 
private papers, scraps, letters, etc. Mr. 
Houck had been collecting material for 
years for a book that he contemplated to 
write. Mr. Glenn had lost some ten or 
fifteen dollars in coin, a part of which he 
recovered a few days ago among the ruins 
of his desk, which had dropped down into 
the bath-room of the Senate Chamber.’’ 

The list of college graduate certificates 
referred to above and the entire list of 
county, city, borough and township 
superintendents since the creation of the 
office, can all be recovered from the files 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. Also, 
the lists of Permanent Certificates until 
within a recent period. Indeed, the value 
of this periodical is most evident at a time 
of disaster like the present. It contains 
nearly everything of importance in the 
history and development of the school 
system of Pennsylvania. 
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DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 





HE second State Convention of School 
Directors was held at Harrisburg dur- 

ing the afternoon and evening of Wednes- 
day and the forenoon of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 10 and 11, 1897. The discussions 
were kept on a high plane and evinced a 
grasp of educational problems that was 
both surprising and inspiring. Many of 
the members of the Legislature were in 
attendance. The words of Gov. Hastings 
gave those present new courage for the 
fight against ignorance and illiteracy. It 
was gratifying to hear reports of the good 
already accomplished by the law making 
school attendance compulsory. Where 
directors wish to find an excuse for not 
acting, it seems that excuses valid in their 
own eyes can readily be found. From 
the days when the law was given on Mt. 
Sinai down to our time, men have always 
been able to discover reasons for not obey- 
ing the divine law, but their disobedience 
has never been excused by the Almighty. 
On the other hand, wheré directors have 
been in earnest about the enforcement of 
the law, the obstacles which at first looked 
so formidable seem to have vanished be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations of 
the most ardent advocates of the law. 
The very sensible paper of D. F. Fortney, 
Esq., of Bellefonte, on the exposition and 
enforcement of the law, should be read 
by the directors who have not yet tried to 
carry this law into effect. 
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The question of the State publication 
of text-books was thoroughly discussed. 
All who spoke were so decidedly against 
the scheme that when they got through 
with their dissection and exposition of 
its weakness, there was not even a corpse 
visible. 

That so many men in the conscientious 
discharge of their duty as school directors, 
should be willing to leave their hames 
and, at their awn expense, come to Har- 
risburg for the sake of discussing educa- 
tional questions, speaks well for the future 
of our system of public instruction. 

It is to be regretted that ex-Senator 
Brunner was not a member of the Senate 
when the vaccination law was enacted. 
The very sensible views which he ex- 
pressed, show that the medical man does 
not necessarily become an enthusiast on 
questions relating to his profession. Had 
his views been incorporated into the act, 
much of the friction between patrons and 
directors would have been avoided. 
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TWO TEACHERS. 








HE list of subscribers to a periodical 

that has been published for many 
years should contain some names at least 
that become as familiar as the faces of old 
friends. For thirty years or longer we 
have continued the name of Richard 
Chadwick upon Zhe Journal list, as from 
year to year he has sent his order for re- 
newal. He has been a subscriber for 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years. At 
times he has contributed a common-sense 
article to our columns upon some topic of 
importance to the schools in which he 
felt more than passing interest. We 
have wondered who and what manner of 
man he was—knowing of him only that 
he was a good man, staunch and true, 
sincere, in earnest, and growing old. A 
newspaper clipping which comes to our 
desk tells a story of strong ancestry, a 
manly life, and painless death. 

Richard Chadwick was born in Shippen 
township, Cameron county, Dec. 17, 
1820, and was a resident of this township 
all his life. He died at his home Dec. 
27, 1896, going to bed in his usual health 
and passing away as he slept, apparently 
without a struggle. He was a direct 
descendant of William Brewster, who 
came over from England in the famous 
Mayflower, in 1620. His grandfather, 
Elihu Chadwick, was a colonel in the 























1897. ] 
Revolutionary war, and at an early day 


Bearing the impress of his sturdy ancestry, 
he was of that quality which character- 
ized so many of the early settlers, and all 
forms of frivolity or trickery were unknown 
to him. He was held in the highest 
esteem by all who knew him, and in his 
death there is great loss to the commun- 
ity in which he lived so long. He was 
‘fone of the landmarks of his native 
county.’’ He joined the Methodist 
Church at a very early age, to which he 
adhered all his life. He was always 
deeply interested in school work, was one 
of the pioneer teachers of his part of the 
State, which vocation he followed /or 
about fifty years. When Cameron county 
was organized Mr. Chadwick was made 
the first superintendent ofschools. ‘‘ Their 
works do follow them.’’ 


MONTGOMERY R. HOOPER. 


Among the strong teachers whom we 
have known more or less intimately is 
Rev. Montgomery R. Hooper, the late 
headmaster of Yeates Institute, an Epis- 
copal school of Lancaster. Three weeks 
ago we heard him preach such a sermon 
from the pulpit of St. James’ Church as 
few men can preach. Not long ago, as 
we stood for a few moments in front of a 
book-store down town, we felt a grip on 
both shoulders, so strong and firm that 
for a moment we were unable to turn 
and see what good-natured fellow was 
behind. He laughed, and we knew it 
to be Mr. Hooper. We chatted for a short 
time. The writer spoke of some one who 
was ill or had just died, and said, ‘‘ We'll 
soon be going too.’’ He replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes - the readiness is all.’’ He died yes- 
terday, February 21st. We have long 
regarded him as one of the half-dozen 
ablest men in Lancaster. From a local 
notice of his death, written by one who 
knew him well, we take the following : 

‘“‘Mr. Hooper’s early days were passed on 
a farm in the vicinity of Trenton, New 
Jersey. He was born August 11, 1839. He 
worked steadily on the farm and studied at 
the same time until his preparation was 
complete for entrance to Princeton Univer- 
sity. His career at college was marked by 
diligent application and intensity of pur- 

e. He kept always in view the distinct 
intention of preparing himself for a teacher. 
He took orders in the Episcopal Church, but 
never was rector of a parish. He conducted 
several successful boarding schools, and 
was at Yonkers when invited about nine 
years ago to take charge of the Yeates Insti- 
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tute. As a teacher, therefore, Mr. Hooper 


settled in what is now Shippen township. ; must be measured, and no one who knew 
PPS ar a him can call in question his high qualifica- 


tions both in temperament and learning. 
In the class room he always tempered dis- 
cipline by kindness. He made a boy who - 
had transgressed the rules of the school feel 
that the punishment for the offense was 
meted out by a just man. The writer has 
met men now grown to middle life, pupils 
of his in earlier days, who have gladly testi- 
fied to his good influence on their lives. 
This very discipline, exercised with tact, 
controlled and corrected faults and failings 
that spared the growing youth many a sor- 
row in the future. It is certain that of Mr. 
Hooper’s many admirers in this community 
none are more ardent than the boys who 
are or who have been pupils in Yeates Insti- 
tute. As a preacher Mr. Hooper was both 
effective and impressive. His clear-cut 
sentences displayed a wealth of experience 
and insight into human nature. His 
epigrams were admirable. When one thinks 
of the infrequency of his pulpit efforts,he is 
led to wonder at his pre-eminent efficienc 
as a sermonizer. His subject once well 
matured in his own mind, in a simple, 
chaste style he could impress his congrega- 
tion with its importance and itstruth. Mr. 
Hooper was broad in his sympathies but 
strong in his convictions. His cheerful 
disposition and love of good fellowship 
made him a most agreeable companion. He 
always had a good story to emphasize or 
demonstrate an argumentative point. His 
varied reading made him a mine of infor- 
mation. No one who has ever taken a 
cursory glance at his library could be mis- 
taken in the mental calibre of the man. Mr. 
Hooper’s true nature was not on the surface; 
underneath his calm exterior was a disposi- 
tion that was most kind, most sympathetic, 
and most cordial. No one who has been in 
distress and sorrow can but be a witness to 
his tenderness, if the occasion suggested the 
ae ae of his attention. Mr. Hooper will 

e missed by a large circle of friends. His 
death is a direct loss to the church at large, 
to the school of which he was the Head 
Master, and to the social circle of which he 
was a most estimable member.”’ 
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THE authorities at Harvard still con- 
tinue to maintain the courses in the Sum- 
mer School for the special benefit of teach- 
ers, though there is considerable demand 
to make the same more popular in their 
character. These are now attracting a large 
number ofenterprising teachers, more than 
600 having been in attendance last year 
and the year before. We notice that the 
list now comprises courses in the Classicsas 
well as in Modern Languages, that Prof. 
Hart has added American History, while 
Prof. Davis repeats his Physiography. 
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